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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. 


All wisdom centers there ; 


To none man seems icnobdle, but te man.— Young. 
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SALMON P. CHASE, 








CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Ir has been said that Americans are long, 
lank, sallow, and skinny ; that they lack stam- 
ina; but we present as a refutation of that 
transatlantic idea, the person of Hon. Salmon 
P. Chase, the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, whose portrait we present. 

In addition to a splendid frame, we find a 
fully expanded chest, a large heart, ample lungs 
and stomach, and a brain almost ponderous in 
bulk, but fine in quality and full of electricity. 
And what is quite as important, it is symmetri- 
cally developed, plump and full in all its parts. 
There are no hills, hollows, mountains, or val- 
leys, but a grand whole. There are no crevices 
to be filled up; nor is there whereof to spare— 
all is in place, and harmonious. 

And yet, we would not put such a man at the 
head of a regiment to lead them on to battle. 
We would not send him out on an exploring 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. 


SALMON P. CHASE. 





expedition ; but we would put him in a respon- 
sible place, where judgment, integrity, dignity, 
and prudence were required. We would make 
him a spokesman in the councils—an adviser. 
What of his phrenology? Intellectually he 
is great—great in observation and in reflection. 


He would be both philosophical and practical. 
Nor is he wanting in the ideal, in moral senti- 
ment, in social feeling, or in executive ability. 
It would be entirely safe to trust him with any 
responsibility. He will be true to his judgment 
and true to his integrity. His justice will be 
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worn. 


tempered with mercy. There is no malice, 
vindictiveness, or revenge in his nature. To 
do right, to do good, to lift the world up and 
set it forward would be in keeping with his 
desires. There is strong sympathy combined 
with practical judgment, devotional feeling 
guided by reason, while Hope and Faith will 
be sufficient to buoy him up and sustain him 
in times of trial or adversity. There is good 
mechanical if not inventive ability here; so of 
economy, appreciation of property ; so of appe- 
tite and love for the good things of life. In 
short, he is a complete manly man. 

If Mr. Chase be no musician, it is simply 
because those faculties may not have been 
called out; if not an artist, it is for the same 
reason. But he has all the organs which go to 
make up a well-formed human being in accord- 
ance with the design of his Creator. 

But what are his faults? Simply these. He 
is more kindly, smiable, and obliging than 
steadfast, distant, 0. willful. Were there more 
Self-Esteem and Firmness, he would probably 
be a stronger character, would be more abso- 
lute, authoritative, and commanding. He is 
more like Franklin than like Jackson; more 
like a philosopher than like a ruler. But he 
has sufficient love of liberty to defend it at any 
cost, though his nature is to conciliate, to 
oblige, if not to yield. That he appreciates 
the good opinion of others is also true; but 
that he would sacrifice principle to secure it, 
would not be in accordance with his make-up. 
Taken all in all, there is far less to criticise 
than to approve; much more to admire than 
to deprecate. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Our biographical sketch, though brief, pre- 
sents with distinctness the leading facts and 
features of a character and a career that has, 
under the pressure of the times, become as 
clearly and conspicuously a portion of the his- 
tory and the glory of the United States, as the 
impress of the die upon the gold is a portion of 
our coin. The subject of this sketch is yet in 
the prime of life, a model of manly size and 
physical proportion, fresh with the juices of 
health, and warm with the blood of the kindli- 
est humanity. This country expects much of 
him yet; and here upon this page, and in few 
words, we desire to express our belief, that his 
country will not be disappointed. 

Salmon Portland Chase was born in the 
town of Cornish, New Hampshire, on the 13th 
of January, 1808. At the age of seven years, 
on the removal of his father to Keene, he was 
taken to that town and placed at school. At 
the age of twelve, his father having in the 
mean time died, he sought the home of his 
uncle, Philander Chase, then Bishop of Ohio, 
at Worthington, in that State, and under that 
excellent and active man pursued his studies 
for some time. Bishop Chase, having been 
elected to the Presidency of Cincinnati College 
removed to that city for the purpose of enter- 
ing upon the discharge of the responsible 
duties thus devolved upon him, taking his 
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nephew with him. Salmon entered the college 
forthwith, and was soon raised to the Sopho- 
more class. He continued at Cincinnati only 
about a year, when he returned to the home cf 
his mother in New Hampshire, and in 1824 
entered the Junior class of Dartmouth College, 
where he was graduated two years after. 

These several changes were not the most 
favorable to Mr. Chase’s education, but he im- 
proved his opportunities well, and graduated 
with honor. The world was now before him 
where to choose, and he was to be the artificer 
of his own fortunes. The winter succeeding, 
he went to Washington city, and, receiving 
good encouragement, opened a classical school 
for boys. This school was prosperous, and he 
continued it for about three years, pursuing, at 
the same time, a thorough study of the law, 
under the direction of the distinguished William 
Wirt. Having been admitted to the bar of the 
District of Columbia, and closed his school in 
1829, he removed to Cincinnati in the spring of 
1830, and took up his permanent residence in 
that city—engaging in the practice of his pro- 
fession. 

Working in that probation through whieh 
many sleep, Mr. Chase soon made himself known 
as an earnest thinker, a good writer, and a forci- 
ble speaker. He was an accepted contributor 
to the pages of the North American Review, an 
occasional writer for the Western Monthly 
Magazine, and a favorite member of the intellec- 
tual associations and social circles of the city. 
Among his contributions to the former periodi- 
cal, which was at the time regarded as the 
model American work in its department, an 
elaborate article on “ Brougham,” and a disser- 
tation on “ Machinery,” are remembered as hav- 
ing been received by the newspaper press and the 
literary public with great favor. At this time 
he prepared an edition of the “Statutes of 
Ohio,” with copious annotations and a prelimin- 
ary sketch of the history of the State, in three 
large octavo volumes. The manner in which 
this work was performed gave him an immedi- 
diate reputation among the members of the 
bar, and secured him almost at once a most 
desirable position in the active commercial 
community by which he was: surrounded. A 
valuable practice soon sought him out; in 1834 
he became solicitor of the Bank of the United 
States in Cincinnati, and not long after that 
assumed a like position in ene of the city 
banks. 

The first important case that brought him 
distinctly and prominently before the public, 
outside of commercial practice, occurred in the 
year 1837. This was the “ fugitive slave case,” 
in which Mr. Chase acted as counsel for a col- 
ored woman, claimed under the law of 1793. 
The same year, in an argument before the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, in defense of James G. 
Birney, prosecuted under a State law for har- 
boring a negro slave, Mr. Chase so acquitted 
himself as to add materially to his already hon- 
orable reputation, and inspire general confi- 
dence in his learning, skill, readiness, and 





power as a jurist. His status at the bar was 





now an undoubted one. He took rank with 
the oldest and ablest of practitioners. But the 
very zeal with which he entered into the cases 
referred to, and others of a kindred nature— 
the thoroughness of his preparation, and the 
ability of his argument—while they fixed his 
reputation as a lawyer, and rapidly increased 
the business commited to his charge, at the same 
time tended to draw him aside from the legiti- 
mate and most successful practice of his 
profession, and start him in a new and untried 
career. 

The extension of the anti-slavery sentiment, 
and his prominent connection with a class of 
cases so nearly allied to it, together with the 
fact that this sentiment was fast receiving vital- 
ity in organized forms, gradually drew him 
into politics. Previous to the year 1841, he 
had never taken anything like a prominent 
part in political movements. During this 
year, his anti-slavery sentiments having been 
strengthened by observation and reflection, 
and it appearing certain to him that legitimate 
aims, which he regarded as of paramount import- 
ance, could hope to be attained only through 
the instrumentality of party organization, he 
united in a call for the State Liberty Conven- 
tion of Ohio, and subsequently for the National 
Liberty Convention of 1843, in the proceedings 
of both of which he took a part whose promi- 
nence was surpassed by that of no man. 

Mr. Chase’s political career was now fully 
commenced, and continued with activity and 
ability. He was chosen a Senator of the United 
States from Ohio in the year 1849, and served 
his full term with much distinction. In 1855 
he was elected Governor of Ohio, and in 1857 
re-elected—administering affairs with great 
ability and prudence, and by his wisdom and 
devotion to the interests of the State, com- 
manding respect at home and abroad. In the 
beginning of 1860 he was again elected to the 
Senate of the United States. 

Throughout the Senatorial service which he 
had already rendered, the most abundant evi- 
dence was afforded of his attachment to the 
great and free Northwest, whose interests he 
watched over with the most zealous care. No 
narrow feelings of sectionalism, however, con- 
trolled his actions; and when his responsibil- 
ities as Senator were about to be renewed, his 
vision, which was keen and steady, took a 
broad national sweep. 

Mr. Chase took his seat for the second time, 
as Senator from Ohio, on the 4th of March, 
1861. Two days thereafter, however, yield- 
ing to a very general and urgent demand, 
made by both personal and political friends, 
and by some who had not till then been either, 
he resigned that exalted position for the pur- 
pose of accepting the laborious and hazard- 
ous one of Secretary of the Treasury, to which 
he had been invited by Mr. Lincoln. His 
brilliant career in this department, the nerve 
he displayed, the breadth of intellect he mani- 
fested, the ardor of his patriotism, and the 
wonders wrought by his financial wisdom 
and skill throughout the first three years of 
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the rebellion, are so recent and so well 
remembered, and live so freshly in the hearts 
of his grateful countrymen, as to render un- 
necessary anything more than this simple 
reference. His enduring monument is built of 
his measures; his best eulogy is written in his 
acts. He vindicated the wisdom of the Presi- 
dent’s choice; he both justified and rewarded 
the confidence of the people. 

Much as had been done, the times were still 
perilous; and when, through death, the high- 
est judicial seat of the nation, if not of the 
world, became vacant, the same patriotism, the 
same judgment, the same voice that had in 
1861 given into his keeping the seals of the 
Treasury, in 1864, with confidence strength- 
ened, not diminished, called him to fill that 
vacant chair. Commissioned by Mr. Lincoln 
as Chief Justice of the United States on the 
6th of December, Mr. Chase was at once con- 
firmed by the Senate, and took his seat upon 
the bench on the 13th, “ having previously,” 
as the records state, “on the same day, taken 
the oath of allegiance, in the room of the 
judges, and the oath of office in open court, 
at his place upon the bench, in the presence 
of a large number of ladies and gentlemen, 
who had assembled to witness a ceremony 
which, in this nation, had taken place but once 
in sixty-three years preceding.” 

The visit made by Mr. Chase to the South, 
after he was commissioned Chief Justice—his 
tour down the Atlantic coast and up the Missis- 
sippi River, undertaken for the purpose of wit- 
nessing for himself the condition of the people, 
and of conversing unreservedly with such, white 
or colored, as might choose to avaél themselves 
of the knowledge of his presence—the accounts 
he sent back in his correspondence with the 
President and others, and the measures he 
suggested as necessary and expedient for pur- 
poses of peace and reconstruction, of order 
and justice, are strongly calculated to remind 
one of the fact, that Chief Justice Jay, in the 
spring of 1794, went out to England as envoy 
extraordinary, and in the autumn of that 
year (November 19th) concluded the cele- 
brated treaty which bears his name, while yet 
Chief Justice of the United States: and of the 
further fact, that Chief Justice Marshall, though 
nominated, confirmed, and commissioned as 
such in 1801, and although he presided on the 
bench of the Supreme Court during the Feb- 
ruary term of that year, yet continued to act 
as Secretary of State till the 3d of March fol- 
lowing. 

Another parallel may be worth running 
here, and it as astriking one. In the dignified 
eulogium so handsomely pronounced by the 
Senior Associate of the Court, on the occasion 
of officially announcing to that body the 
decease of Chief Justice Taney, Mr. Justice 
Wayne said : 

“ As his predecessor, our great Marshall, had 
been, he was made Chief Justice, having but 
recently held high political office. Both were 
leaders in support of the policy of the Admin- 
istration of which they had been Cabinet offi- 
cers. Each had to meet opposition of talent 








and eloquence—Marshall, from those who had 


the impress of services in our long Revolution- 
ary struggle with England for national inde- 
pendence, and for their conspicuous agency in 
the formation of the Constitution of the United 
States ; his successor, the opposition of men of 
talent and virtue who had, as legislators and 
in arms, carried the nation through a success- 
ful war with the same power in support of its 
commercial interests and its rights of naviga- 
tion.” ‘ 

And his successor (completing the parallel), 
the opposition of the men of “ talent and elo- 
quence” who plunged our nation into its third 
and bloodiest war,combined with“ the opposi- 
tion of men of talent and virtue” who have not 
scrupled to aid, countenance, and sustain those 
who bear “the impress,” “as legislators and 
in arms,” of having begun and made necessary 
that desolating struggle, the end of which, 
whether yet reached or not, restores to our 
nation “its commercial interests,” and estab- 


lishes throughout our dominions, for all time 


to come, not only the “rights of navigation,” 
but also the rights of MAN. 


While a student of law, and during the first 
years of his practice at the bar, history, biog- 
raphy, mechanics, politics, and general litera- 
ture, each received a due share of Mr. Chase’s 
attention. And during the period embraced 
between the first three or four years after 
attaining to his majority, few men of his years in 
the country had as nobly stored minds, or ex- 
hibited more striking marks of good mental dis- 
cipline. With a mind comprehensive, discrim- 
inating, and sufficiently retentive, he brought 
to whatever task he undertook the graces of 
learning and the force of logic; and when he left 
it, whether complete or incomplete, the eviden- 
ces were abundant of keenness ofinsight, extent 
of view, thoroughness of reflection, and strength 
of reasoning. The same breadth of premise, 
exactness of statement, logical sequence, com- 
pleteness of consideration, and power of con- 
clusion that have since, in a more remarkable 
degree, characterized his career as a jurist and 
a statesman, marked all his better efforts 
during the period under view. In public dis- 
courses, newspaper writings, occasional lec- 
tures, and contributions to periodical litera- 
ture—in each of which departments he did a 
few things carefully, and not many things, 
“hastily and with a bad pen”—these traits are 
observable. 

During his student life, Mr. Chase often 
wooed the muses successfully; and in later 
years, as a recreation, and from early love, 
he has indulged in similar pastimes; and 
amid the turbulence of politics has often 
retired for peaceful enjoyment to the quiet 
of a library stored with the master songs 
of the world, ancient and modern. Among 
recent literary recreations in which we have 
known him to engage, is the translation 
of various specimens of the Latin poets into an 
English form, which presents with striking 
excellence the wit and beauty of the original. 
One such effort is that of the eleventh Epigram 








of the sixth book of Martial, with which we 
conclude this sketch. 
“IN MaRcuM.” 


“No real friendships now-a-days,”’ you say: 

“ Pyladea and Orestes, where are they?” 

Alike Pylades and Orestes fared’; 

The bread and thrush of each the other shared ; 

Both drank from the same bottle ; both partook 

The self-same supper from the self-same cook. 

You feast on Lucrines ; me Peloris feeds ; 

In daintiness your taste not mine exceeds. 

Cadmean Tyre clothes you ; coarse Gallia me ; 

How loved by sackcloth can rich purples be ? 

Who wants me in Pylades, Mark! must prove 

To me Orestes :—who wants love, must love. 

Nors.—Lucrines ; the finest oysters were taken from 

the Lucrine Lake. Peloris ; a Sicilian promontory near 
which shell-fish of inferior quality but large size were 
taken. Cadmean Tyre; Tyre, named from Cadmus a 
Pheenician, celebrated for purples. Gadia ; whence were 
brought coarse woolen cloths for servants’ wear, by a per- 
missible license, perhaps, called saakcloth. 


Se 


PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


[CONTINUED.] 


For the benefit of those of our readers who 
have but recently given attention to the sub- 
ject of Phrenology, we shall examine those 
faculties as now defined, arranging the name 
of the faculty in small capitals, and the defini- 
tion of it in italig, and it will be perceived that 
theré is no ground whatever for the foolish 
notion which some entertain, that. Phrenology 
and Revelation are antagonistic, but that the 
Bible recognizes the existence of those faculties 
in man, and lays down rules for their guid- 
ance. 

AMATIVENESS. Reciprocal attachment and 
love of the sexes—sexual love.—“ Be fruitful and 
multiply.”—Gen. i. 28. Restriction—* Whoso 
looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath com- 
mitted adultery already with her in his heart.” 
—Matt. v. 28. 

ConsueaL Love. Union for life—the pair- 
ing instinct—“ Therefore shall a man -leave his 
father and mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife, and they shall be one flesh.”—Gen. ii. 24. 
Restriction—* What therefore God hath joined 
together, letnot man put asunder.”—Matt. xix. 6. 
“* Moses, because of the hardness of your heart, 
suffered you to put away your wives, but from 
the beginning it was not so. And I say unto 
you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, except 
it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery: and whoso marrieth her 
that is put away, doth commit adultery.”— 
Matt. xix. 8. 

PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. Parental affection 
and tenderness—love of offspring and of children 
generally—fondness for pets, especially young ani- 
mals—and for the infirm and helpless.—The 
existence of this faculty is recognized from 
Genesis to Revelation. For its guidance we 
have: “ And, ye fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to wrath, but bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.”—Ephes. vi. 
4. “ He that spareth the rod hateth his son.” 
—Prov. xiii. 24. “ Noman ever hated his own 
flesh.” —Ephes. v. 29. 
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ADHESIVENESS. Friendship, susceptibility of 
attachment, sociability, union, and clinging of 
Sriends.—“ A friend loveth at all times.”—Proy. 
xvii. 17. “There is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.” “Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.” “He that hath friends 
must show himself friendly.”—Prov. xviii. 24. 
“ Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart, so 
doth the sweetness of a man’s friend.” 

INHABITIVENESS. Love of home and country. 
—“By the rivers of Babylon there we sat 
down; yea, we wept when we remembered 
Zion. We hanged our harps on the willows 
in the midst thereof. For there they that car- 
ried us away captive required of us asong, and 
they that wasted us required of us mirth, say- 
ing, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. How 
shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ? 
If I forget thee, Q Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget hercunning. If I do not remember thee, 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 
—Ps. cxxxvii. The younger widows who do 
not love home are condemned: “ And, withal, 
they learn to be idle, wandering about from 
house to house, and not only idle, but tattlers 
also, and busy-bodies, speaking things which 
they ought not.” The young women were 
taught to be “ keepers at home.”—Tit. ii. 5. 

CONCENTRATIVENESS, CONTINUITY. Appli- 
cation, the power of mental concentration and 
continuity.—Our Saviour continued “all night 
in prayer.”"—Luke vi. 12. “Give attendance 
unto reading.”—1 Tim. iv. 13. “Apply thine 
heart to understanding.”—Prov. ii.2._ The con- 
tinual round of ceremonies in the Jewish law 
required a high degree of exercise of this 
faculty, and the Christian likewise is required 
to exercise it constantly ; we are to “ pray with- 
out ceasing,” and the Saviour’s direction to 
watch and pray can never be obeyed without 
a high degree of exercise of this faculty as well 
as of Cautiousness. 

Virativeness. Love of life as such ; unwill- 
ingness to die—We presume few will controvert 
the remark of Satan as recorded in Job ii. 4: 
“ All that a man hath will he give for his life.” 

CoMBATIVENESs. Propenstty to resist, defend, 
and oppose.—The existence of this faculty is 
recognized throughout the greater part of the 
Old Testament. David says, “ Blessed be the 
Lord my strength, which teacheth my hands 
to war and my fingers to fight.”—Ps. cxliv. 1. 
The Jews were commanded to fight to exter- 
minate the idolatrous nations from the land: 
but the Christian is under a different law. He 
is not to return evil for evil; he is, however, to 
fight “ the good fight of faith,” earnestly con- 
tend for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and to dispute, as Paul did, with the enemies 
of the cross of Christ.” 

DESTRUCTIVENESS. Propensity to destroy, ex- 
terminate, inflict pain—The Jews were com- 
manded to exterminate the idolatrous nations 
in Canaan, but though they were thus com- 
manded to exercise this faculty, yet its undue 
exercise was restrained by the law which said, 
“ Thou shalt not kill.” The Christian is also 
under the law. Instead of exterminating our 





enemies, we have the command, “ Love your 
enemies; bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you.” “ Whoso hateth his bro- 
ther is a murderer, and ye know that no mur- 
derer hath eternal life abiding in him.” We 
are also urged to the proper use of this faculty 
by St. Paul, who says, “Be instant in sea- 
son, out of season.”—2 Tim. iv. 2; and the 
Preacher saith, “ Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with thy might.”—Eccles. 
ix. 10. 

ALIMENTIVENESS. Appetite for sustenance, 
desire for nutrition, relish for food and drinks.— 
Behold I have given you every herb bearing 
seed that is upon the face of the earth, and 
every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed, to you it shall be for food.—Gen. 
i. 29. “Every moving thing that liveth shall 
be meat for you; even as the green herb have I 
given you all things.—Gen. ix. 3. Restriction 
—* This our son is stubborn and rebellious; he 
will not obey our voice; he is a glutton and a 
drunkard. And all the men of his city shall 
stone him with stones that he die.”—Deut. xxi. 
20. “Be not drunk with wine wherein is 
excess.”—Eph. v. 18. Among the enemies of 
the cross of Christ are those “ whose end is 
destruction, whose god is their belly.” 

ACQUISITIVENESS. Propensity to acquire sub- 
stance, desire to amass wealth—The Jewish law 
regulated to a considerable degree the extent 
to which this faculty might be exercised. “If 
thou lend money to any of my people that is 
poor by thee, thou shalt not be to him a usurer, 
neither shalt thou lay any usury upon him.”— 
Ex. xxii. 25. “If thy brother be waxed poor 
and fallen in decay with thee, then thou shalt 
relieve him, yea, though he be a stranger or a 
sojourner, that he may live with thee. Take 
thou no usury of him.” The inordinate exer- 
cise of this faculty (covetousness) is frequently 
condemned in the Old and New Testaments. 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor 
his man servant, nor his maid servant, nor his 
ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor’s.”—Ex. 
xx. 17. Covetousness is condemned as idol- 
atry.—Colos. iii. 5. There is, however, a covet- 
ousness which is lawful: “ Covet earnestly: the 
best gifts.’—1 Cor. xii.31. Nothing like fraud 
in the acquisition of property is allowable: 
“ defraud not.” 

SeEcRETIVENESS. Self-control ; propensity to 
secrete, to conceal, and to suppress the expression 
of the other trental operations ; policy; tact.— 
Any exercise of this faculty not bordering upon 
guile or deception is allowable. Joseph at the 
meeting with his brethren exercised this facul- 
ty within due bounds. Our Saviour, when 
walking with the two disciples near Emmaus, 
also exercised this faculty within proper 
bounds: “ And they drew nigh unto the vil- 
lage whither they went; and He made as 
though he would have gone further. But they 
constrained him, saying, Abide with us.” Of 
the improper exercise of this faculty there are 
many examples mentioned in the Bible— 
Jacob’s deception of his father to obtain the 








blessing of the first-born, and many other cases 
too numerous to mention. 

CautiousnEss. Solicitude about consequences ; 
apprehension of danger ; instinct of fear ; care ; 
anciety.—Of cautions intended for this faculty 
the Bible is full. The Saviour says, “ Rather 
fear him who is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell ;” and for those whose fears pre- 
vent them from serving the Lord, it is expressly 
declared that the “fearful” shall have their 
part in the lake which burneth fire and brim- 
stone, which is the second death. 

APPROBATIVENESS. Love of approbation ; 
desire for the favorable estimation and good 
opinion of others ; ambition for distinction and 
popularity ; love of fame.—Of the existence of 
such a faculty, we presume none will doubt; 
political history and numberless essays on 
“ ambition” attest too well its existence. The 
pernicious influence of this faculty has an ex- 
ceedingly wide range, and we shall not attempt 
to trace it, but merely present, as we promised, 
clear Scriptural proof of its existence. In John 
xii. 48, we read that some of the chief rulers 
did not confess their faith in the Saviour be- 
cause “they loved the praises of men more 
than the praises of God.” Forits normal exer- 
cise we have the following in Rom. xiv. 18: 
“For he that in these things serveth Christ is 
acceptable unto God and approved of men.” 

Setr-Esterm. Self-respect ; dignity; self- 
reliance ; independence. This faculty in excess, 
and in combination with others, degenerates 
into pride and arrogance, and overbearing 
dogmatism. The Bible is full of condemnations 
of pride too numerous to quote. Humility is 
especially acceptable in the sight.@f God, but 
this does not imply absence of self-esteem ; for 
in that case the individual would not possess 
self-respect enough to prevent him from de- 
grading himself frequently. A due degree of 
self-esteem is absolutely necessary, hence 
we have the explicit command, “For I say, 
through the grace given unto me, to every man 
that is among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think; but to 
think soberly, according as God hath dealt to 
every man the measure of faith.”—Rom. xii. 3. 

Frruness. Stability ; perseverance ; decision. 
—This faculty large (other things being equal), 
renders the possessor very acceptable in the 
sight of God. He chose the most obstinate 
nation on earth as his own beloved people; 
and the Lord carries his disapproval of waver- 
ing, fickle-minded persons to such an extent 
that he will not hear their prayers. James 
commands us to ask in faith, “ nothing waver- 
ing.” “For he that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea, driven of the wind and tossed. For 
let that man not think that he shall receive 
anything of the Lord.”—Jamesi. 6. “Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmov- 
able, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.”—1 Cor. xy. 58. Similar injunctions are 
found in 1 Cor. xvi. 13; Gal. v. 11; Phil. i. 27; 
1 Thess. iii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 15. 

ConscrENTIOUSNESS. Moral principle ; sense 
of justice ; regard for duty; feeling of moral ' 
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accountability —Our Saviour gives the best def- 
inition of this faculty ever given: “ Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.”—Matt. v. 6. One of 
the qualifications of a deacon was holding fast 
the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. 
There are many other references to this faculty: 
we are told that in the latter times there will 
be some “ having their consciences seared with 
a red-hot iron.”—1 Tim.iv.2. And with refer- 
ence to those who disregard the promptings of 
this faculty, Paul says, in 1 Tim. i. ‘19, “ which 
some having put away concerning faith have 
made shipwreck” (of themselves implied). 

Horr. Lxpectation ; anticipation ; tendency 
of the mind to contemplate the future with bright 
anticipations of happiness and success.— Paul 
(Rom. viii. 24) says, “We are saved by hope. 
But hope that is seen is not hope, for what a 
man seeth, why doth he yet hope for?” “ Hope 
to the end for the grace that is to be brought 
unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
(1 Pet. i. 13.) 

MARVELOUSNESS or SPIRITUALITY. Won- 
der ; credulity ; disposition to believe what is not 
proved, or what_are considered supernatural mant- 
festations ; faith—* But without faith it is im- 
possible to please him, for he that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and that he isa 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him.”— 
(Heb. xi. 6.) The normal scope of faith in- 
cludes the whole of revelation. In the exer- 
cise of our faith we must take heed that we be 
not led astray by any false doctrines. “ Neither 
give heed to fables and endless genealogies, 
which minister questions, rather than godly 
edifying which is in faith.’—(1 Tim. i. 4) 

VENERATION. Worship; adoration ; devo- 
tion ; deference ; reverence for what is considered 
above us.".—“T am the Lord thy God which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage. Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me. Thou .shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above, or that is in 
the earth beneath, or that is in the water under 
the earth; thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
them, nor serve them, for I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me.”—Ex. 
xx. For the exercise of this faculty in our 
earthly relations we have, “ Honor thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long in 
the land which thy Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
“ Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves unto 
the elder. Yea, all of you be subject one to 
another, and be clothed with humility, for God 
resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
humble. Humble yourselves, therefore, under 
the mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you 
in due time.”—1 Pet. v. 5,6. 

BENEVOLENCE. Desire for the happiness of 
others ; sympathy ; compassion ; kindness ; 
charity.— “Take heed that you do not your 
alms before men to be seen of them, otherwise 
ye have no reward of your Father which is in 
heaven. Therefore when thou doest thine 





alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee as 
the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may haveglory of men. Verily, 
I say unto you, they have their reward. But 
when thou doest thine alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth, that 
thine alms may be in secret, and thy Father 
which seeth in secret, himself shall reward 
thee openly.”—Matt. vi. The correlate func- 
tion of this faculty—gratitude—holds a most 
important place in the plan of redemption. 
“In this was manifested the love of God to- 
wards us, because that God sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world that we might live 
through him. MHerein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he first loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. We 
love him because he first loved us.”—1 John iv. 


—— 
ELOQUENCE.—ITS DIVERSITY. 


BY HON. JOHN NEAL. 





ConTENTS.—W hat is Eloquence ?—Divergity of Opinions 

—A Lexicographer’s Definition—Its Indefiniteness—Il- 
lustrations of Eloquent Sayings—Demosthenes, and 
Action—Pericles, Richard ‘Brinsley Sheridan, Rufus 
Choate, Edward Everett, Mirabeau, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, William Pinkney, etc., their Style, with 
Illustrations—True Eloquence based on Probity—False 
Eloquence, the Politician, the Lawyer, the Actor—An 
apt Definition difficult—Is Virtue or Vice to be encon- 
raged—Where should we look for Oratorical Examples— 
Admonitory—How Jean Jacques Rousseau reasoned 
Himeelf into Error—First Impressions Profitable.—The 
Promptings of Conscience should be Respected—The 
Popular Idea of Eloquence, and its Effect. 

Wnuart is generally understood by eloquence ? 
We are all acquainted with it, as we think, 
and are ready to acknowledge its power—the 
power, that is, of what we call eloquence; but 
who will undertake a definition ? a compre- 
hensive and satisfactory definition? What it 
is not, we all know, whether we have to do 
with the thunder and lightning of Pericles, the 
calm, subtle, insinuating logic of Demosthenes, 
accompanied with outbursts of magnificent 
declamation; or with Chatham, Burke, or 
Sheridan ; or Patrick Henry, Webster, or Clay, 
each wholly unlike all the others. It is not 
rhetoric. It is not oratory. It is not declama- 
tion. It is not acting. It is not pantomime, 
like that of Roscius, when he challenged Cicero 
to a trial of their respective, merits upon the 
stage—Cicero to speak, and Roscius to illus- 
trate by action. 

We have eloquent looks, eloquent written 
language, eloquent attitudes, without sound 
or speech. Paintings are eloquent; and the 
statue “ that enchants the world” is said to be 
eloquent. And so, too, thought may be elo- 
quent; and we have all heard of eloquent 
blood, eloquent eyes, and eloquent tears, and 
many of us have seen the eloquent bearing of 
those who were speechless, or too far off to be 
heard. Are these mere figures of speech? and, 
if so, are they not conclusive? Do they not 
show the greatest confusion of thought among 
a people who believe eloquence to be, not only 
a gift, but a power in the land, amounting 
sometimes to inspiration ? and that while poets 
are born, orators are only made? 
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A LEXICOGRAPHER’S DEFINITION. 

In acountry like ours, where public speakers 
have the whole world for a stage, and all our 
public men are obliged to talk face to face with 
the people, either in person or by proxy, it 
would seem that we ought to have somewhat 
clearer notions of what is called eloquence than 
appear to prevail just now. 

Let us see how it is understood by our high- 
est authorities? Dr. Johnson says it is the 
power of speaking with flvency and elegance. 
Then Paul himself was not eloquent, for he 
was “in bodily presence weak ; in speech con- 
temptible ;’ and he who stood upon Mars’ Hill, 
and declared to the philosophers, and rhetori- 
cians, and scoffers and blasphemers of Athens, 
that “ Unknown God” whom they ignorantly 
worshiped, preferred writing to speaking. 

And Jeanie Deans, with her incoherent 
broken-hearted appeal in lowland Scotch, 
could not have been eloquent, whatever else 
she may have been, though we have always 
thought her so. Nor Meg Merrilies, though 
she may lift us off our feet with her terrible 
denunciations. Nor Robert Burns himself, 
when he tells of the murderer, and of the mur- 
derer’s knife with “ grey hair steckin’ to the 
haft.” 

And Scipio Africanus,, when he interrupted 
the judges on the second day of his trial, say- 
ing, “ Tribunes and fellow-citizens! on this 
day, this very day, did I conquer Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians—let us go to the Capitol 
tegether and offer thanks to the immortal 
gods ;” and was instantly followed by the whole 
body of the people, leaving the Tribunes “ alone 
in their glory,” was anything but eloquent, 
there being no display of “elegance” or 
“ fluency.” 

And when the dying Opechancanough, then 
drawing nigh to his hundredth year, heard the 
trampling of many feet in his lodge, and com- 
manded his attendants to lift his eyelids, and 
rising up in his bed saw Sir William Berkely 
among the crowd, and said to him, “ Had it 
been my fortune to take Sir William Berkely 
prisoner, J showld not have made a show of him 
to my people,” the reproof, though terrible and 
burning, was not eloquent, since it could not 
have been characterized by “ fluency” or 
“ elegance.” 


DEMOSTHENES’ OPINION—ITS APPLICATION. 

According to Demosthenes, eloquence was 
action—that is, action was the first, second, and 
third requisite; and so it seemed to be with 
Roscius, and with that Athenian orator who 
gesticulated like a man in a boat; and so with 
Hortensius, who was nicknamed Dyonisia, after 
a celebrated stage dancer, on account of his 
extravagant action. 

Yet with the ancients, eloquence and oratory, 
instead of being what they are now, unpre- 
pared, or at least unwritten, and in a measure 
spontaneous outflows of the overloaded heart 
and brain, were neither more nor less than dra- 
matic exhibitions. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Rufus Choate, and Edward Everett, and even 
Mirabeau (some of whose best speeches were 
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written for him by Dumont), committed theirs | 
to memory, and acted them before the people. 
But how few ate they that can do this, what- 
Not one out of 
a thousand, perhaps, could learn a speech by 
heart, as Everett and Choate did, by reading it 
over once, after having written it carefully out. 
Consider the labor of Demosthenes and the 
preparation of Cicero, both being trained as the 
wrestlers and runners were, day after day, and 
year after year, before the time of exhibition— 
the sea, clambering 
heights with pebbles in the mouth, and rehears- 
ing underneath a naked sword. 

But we are a busy people—and the business 
we have on hand admits of no such delay. 
What we do in our halls of legislation, or in 
our courts of justice, or on the platform, must 
be done quickly. And therefore must 
either adopt a new definition of eloquence, or 
give up the idea of being eloquent, as the 
ancients were. 

According to Webster, rhetoric is “ the science 
of oratory ; the art of speaking with propriety, 
elegance, and force; the power of persuasion 
or attraction ; that which allures or charms ;” 
and oratory is “the art of speaking well, or of | 
speaking according to the rules of rhetoric ;” 
and eloquence is “the power of expressing 
strong emotions with fluency and force.” Are 
not these definitions almost interchangeable ? 
And if so, ought we to wonder at the confusion 
of thought I complain of, which everywhere | 
prevails upon the subject ? 


ever may be the time allowed. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF STYLE. 

“If I mistake not,” says Hume, “ our modern 
eloquence is of the same style or species with 
that which ancient critics denominated Attic 
eloquence, that is, calm, elegant, and subtle.” 
How unlike the general idea entertained of 
Demosthenes, who is held by our rhetoricians 
to have thundered and lightened at will, like 
the Olympian Pericles—‘ calm, elegant, and 
subtle, which instructed the more 
than affected the passions, and never raised 
its tone above argument or common discourse.” 
Lord Erskine and Lord Mansfield were illus- 
trations of this style; and Burke and Grattan, 
Curran and Sheridan, especially where the 
latter introduces, according to Moore, the MS. 
exclamation of “ My God!” as if carried away 
by a sudden outburst of indignation, aere 
samples of that eloquence which we are 
of, and which led William Wirt 
astray, and even William Pinkney at times ; and 
Webster himself, when he prepared for a cast 
that should astonish the natives, while he was 
trout fishing. “I made that,” said he toa 
friend, who was complimenting him on the 
fine effect of the passage where he mentioned 
the morning drum-beat of British military 
power, as the earth revolved upon its axis— 
“ T made that while I was fishing in this neigh- 
borhood.” And of course that portion of his 
great speech was adapted to the illustration, 
instead of the illustration being a sudden 
flowering of the speech itself. With Curran it 
Was not so—nor was it so with Wirt—for both 
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were constitutional poets, and neither could 
help illustrating, as he flashed along on his way 
upward; and though Curran prepared the 
celebrated passage, “No matter whether an 
African or Indian sun burned upon him; no 
matter in what disastrous battle his liberties 
may have been cloven down; no matter with 
what ceremonies he may have been doomed 
upon the altar of slavery,” etc., long before he 
used it, it was not because he felt himself un- 
able to do as well spontaneously, under excite- 
ment or provocation, but because he was not 
sure of the excitement or the provocation. 
With Mr. Pinkney, it was always downright 
labor—sheer drudgery. Having no imagin- 
ation, he had to elaborate, and forge and ham- 
mer his metaphors, and lay them aside for 
use like so many unlighted thunderbolts; for 
Pinkney was a logician and a giant, and had 
no with poetry or embellishment. 
Erskine was the model he kept in view, and 
all his wanderings from that standard were 
spurious and counterfeit, and wholly out of 
place. 

Yet all these men were eloquent; and while 
no two were alike, the fame of their eloquence, 
whether studied or unstudied, spontaneous or 
prepared, has filled the world with admiration. 
What then is eloquence? Or, in other words, 
differing as they did among themselves in most 
things, what had they in common? Was it 
earnestness, or truthfulness, or imagination ? 
Were they all alike entertaining, or persuasive, 
or convincing, and each in a way of his own ? 


business 


A SOLUTION OF THE ANOMALY. 


Perhaps we may be helped to a solution by 
referring to the written eloquence of a great 
and good man who seemed to have pretty de- 
cided notions upon the subject, though he had 
not the gift of speech. John Milton says, and 
“there were giants in those days”’—* True 
eloquence, I find to be none but the serious and 
hearty love of truth * * * When such a 
man would speak, his words, like so many 
nimble and airy servitors, trip about him at 


command, and in well-ordered files, as he 


would wish, fall aptly into their places.” 

And why not, if such a man would write in- 
stead of speaking. Is speech indispensable ? 
If so, what is to become of written eloquence ? 
and who shall venture to speak of eloquent 
thought? Must we have the sound of the 
human voice, gesticulation, rhetoric, and at last 
declamation? Are wailing and anguish and 
inarticulate cries to go for nothing ? 

A SOUND BASIS. 

Blair says, “ In order to be a truly eloquent 
or persuasive speaker, nothing is more necessary 
than to be a virtuous man. This was a favorite 
position among the ancient rhetoricians.” 
Undoubtedly Milton was right—“ a serious and 
hearty love of truth” must lie at the foundation 
of all that deserves to be called eloquence, 
whether written or oral ; and so was Dr. Blair. 
“ Nothing can be more necessary for the speaker 
or writer, who desires to be eloquent, than to 
be a virtuous man.” 

And yet, how little do we see of that “ serious 
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and hearty love of truth,” on the platform 
or off; and how little of the virtuous man, 
among those who are renowned for eloquence, 
either at the bar or in the senate chamber—in 
speech or in writing! From Pericles down to 
Mirabeau, and from Mirabeau- down to the 
captivating Sargent, Prentiss, William Pinkney, 
Henry Clay, or Daniel Webster, how often 
have we found the miraculous gift of speech 
employed to make “the worse appear the 
better reason,” and the splendid gifis of the 
orator blinding us to the faults of the man! 

Of course, therefore, the pre-requisites in- 
isted upon by Milton and Blair, and the an- 
cienis, are wholly overlooked, or lost sight of 
by the millions who are forever celebrating 
the eloquence of these men. But however 
much they may disagree among themselves in 
their preferences and reasons, they all agree in 
this, that define eloquence as you may, these 
men were all eloquent, and each in his own 
way—each holding fast by his individuality, 
however much he might affect, or counterfeit, 
or pretend, 


AN APT DEFINITION DIFFICULT. 


Is it not clear, then, that the received defini- 
tions of eloquence are worthless? And quite 
as clear, that no definition is likely to be 
framed comprehensive enough, and yet suf- 
ficiently distinguishing, to satisfy the admirers 
of men so wholly unlike in their style of speak- 
ing? At the least, we can only say what true 
eloquence should be, founded on a serious love 
of truth, and upheld by a virtuous life. 

We are often told that we have no business 
with the private character of those who “ play 
well their parts ;” that, if a tragedy be well rep- 
resented, whether it be by Edmund Kean or 
John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O'Neil, or 
Madame Vestris, we have nothing to do with 
their business off the stage. But, surely, if we 
hear virtuous sentiments from the lips of a wan- 
ton, of a profligate, we feel outraged. The un- 
faithful wife can not play Portia or Cordelia; 
and the shameless, heartless wretch, who, as a 
wronged husband, demands our sympathy on 
the stage or off, when everybody knows that 
his own wife has more to complain of, instead 
of bringing tears into our eyés, provokes a 
smile of derision, and converts the deepest 
tragedy into a miserable farce, and the finest 
moral lessons into something worse. 


IS VIRTUE OR VICE TO BE ENCOURAGED. 

And yet people ask, and people too of pretty 
good common sense are not ashamed to ask, 
if they can buy as good beef and mutton of the 
fellow that abuses his wife, and get as good a 
speech from a lawyer who abuses other 
people’s wives, why they should not buy ot 
the former and employ the latter? In other 
words, they ask whether it may not be good 
policy, or at any rate convenient, to encourage 
brutality and vice, if theréby a few pennies or 
a few steps may be saved? Are examples or 
any worth in this world? Are we permitted 
to overlook the essential distinctions between 
the virtuous and the vicious? And will not 
“the Judge of all the earth” hold us to a strict 
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account, if by our thoughtlessness we confound 
such distinctions? Will not our children suf- 
fer at first—and then our neighbors—and then 
our whole country, before the reckoning is 
finished ? 

Just so with our orators. They are public 
performers. In general, if they have a great 
reputation, they are the indiscriminate defen- 
ders of right and wrong, ready for a fee to 
counterfeit all the passions—to trample on the 
truth, to browbeat witnesses, and bamboozle 
juries, for the help of murderers and burglars, 
and pirates and thieves and highwaymen, the 
more atrocious the better, since the worse their 
cases the more money they get, and the more 
reputation. And this they call obedience to 
the oath they have taken, and being faithful to 
their clients. As if a man might not defend 
the foulest murderer, reeking with his mother’s 
blood, according to law, and with due rever- 
ence for the privileges of humanity, without 
sacrificing the truth; as if, in short, because 
the law permits an advocate to share the plun- 
der of a highwayman, or a bank robber, or a 
deliberate murderer, without reproach, though 
all but lawyers would be held answerable if 
they but touched the blood-money or sheltered 
the criminal, therefore the advocate is bound 
to lie the case through, to misrepresent the 
facts, and set aside the law, if by so doing he 
can save the culprit, and send him back to his 
old business, abundantly encouraged and 
strengthened for new enterprises. 

Now, as most of our public speakers are law- 
yers; and as most lawyers—perhaps we might 
say all—have these notions of duty to their 
clients, or their cause, what becomes of that 

- “serious and hearty love of truth” which 
Milton supposes to lie at the foundation of all 
true eloquence ? 

ADMONITORY. 

Young man, beware! You are about join- 
ing, or you have already joined, a debating 
society. Of course, upon every question that 
comes up, there are at least two sides. Gener- 
ally speaking there is most truth on one side, 
and most untruth on the other. Beware! You 
are at liberty to choose either side, neverthe- 
less, and mmy do so, and argue on either side 
without offending your conscience. But how ? 
By professing to believe what you do not 
believe? By pretending to be much in earnest, 
and thereby misleading others? No, indeed. 
But you may present, with all the clearness and 
force you are master of, all the considerations 
that occur to you in favor of the wrong side— 
taking care to urge them, not as convictions, 
but as arguments, and leaving others to answer 
them if they can. 


ELOQUENCE. 

The truth—plain wholesome truth—is not 
often attractive or palatable. Brilliant para- 
dox and startling untruth are always captivat- 
ing. It is for you to guard against the Witch- 
ery of untruth, by exposing it, honestly and 
fairly. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau had a great prize 
question propounded to him. I forget the 
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terms, but he was at liberty to attack or defend 
civilization. His first thought was to launch 
forth, in his eloquent way, in support of civili- 
zation; but after considering a while, he saw 
that anybody might manage that side of the 
question; but who was suflicient for the other ? 
And so, the “self-torturing sophist, wild Rous- 
seau,” undertook the defense of barbarism, 
and succeeded——in convincing himself. Cer- 
tainly the essay was very clever, amazingly 
eloquent, and so ingenious, that one is lost in 
admiration of the man’s adroitness. But he 
paid the penalty for taking such a delusion to 
his heart; for he lived and died in the belief 
that he had only championed the truth, and 
that savage life was altogether preferable to 
the civilized. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS PROFITABLE. 


Let no man belie his first impressions. His 
views may change, and if so, he need lose no 
time in saying so; but let him never belie him- 
self. nor tamper with his understanding or con- 
science, lest he may be found at last nearly 
destitute of both, although celebrated for his 
eloquence. I have known such cases; and I 
see about me, every day, men whose under- 
standings and convictions are for sale—whose 
consciences are “ up for Cowes, or a market ;” 
who take sides upon every great question that 
arises, not according to their honest eonvic- 
tions, but according to their interest, or, in 
other words, according to the pay they are to 
receive ; which pay may be in money or fame, 
in place or power. Eloquent men are they in 
the judgment of the people they abuse ; and 
at the worst, very amusing, when we see them 
trying to swallow themselves, after having un- 
dergone all sorts of transformations, in social 
or political life. 

THE POPULAR IDEA OF ELOQUENCE. 

And now, once more, what is understood 
by eloquence? “ Only this, and nothing more,” 
—namely, that some persons have the power 
of entertaining, and of almost persuading, or 
convincing, their friends and associates, and 
those who entertain similar opinions, hour 
after hour, without falling asleep themselves, 
or allowing others to fall asleep; and this 
power the multitude mistake for eloquence. 

But what should be eloquence? Ask Milton. 
Ask Blair. And then ask yourself, as in the 
presence of God, and abide by the answer, if 
you ever hope to be distinguished for true elo- 
quence. 

One word more. Do not be discouraged, if 
you feel a desire to be distinguished as an 
orator, to make a noise through the newspapers, 
or to be talked about foryour eloquence. Any 
live man who is able to convince or persuade 
while sitting, may do better standing, “ after he 
gets the hang of the school-house ;” in other 
words, he may if he will, become an advocate, 
a platform-speaker, a preacher, or a lecturer, 
and be courted and followed, if he will only 
consent to talk instead of declaiming—to be na- 
tural instead of being artificial. But he must 
never imitate, much less adopt, the style, voice, 
or bearing of another. Itis always easier to 











imitate an imitator than to copy the original. 
Hence the caricatures of Kean. They are only 
the successive stages of exaggeration. Edward 
Everett spoiled half the Unitarian preachers of 
the country ; and they the other half, with a 
few glorious exceptions; like Holly and Pier- 
point and Channing; and Daniel Webster 
scores of young lawyers, who insisted on being 
ponderous and solemn, or unwieldly and slow, 
without regard to the magnitude of the subject 
or the thought, because Daniel Webster, unlike 
Milo, began life with carrying, not the calf, but 
the bull. 

Be yourself: and be nobody else. Maintain 
your individuality, at all hazards; and in time, 
you will not only be understood but respected. 
An imitator can never go beyond a certain 
point, At best he is only a penumbra: at the 
beginning, the shadow of a shade—and only a 
shadow at last, without substance, muscle, or 
character. Conventional tones, such as almost 
always distinguish different classes of Christian 
preachers, the Methodist, the Quakers, the 
Episcopalians, the Unitarians, and the ortho- 
dox, for example, are not only disastrous but 
preposterous; and so with conventional pauses 
and repetitions, and cadences and gestures. 
All gesticulation should be characteristic and 
spontaneous, unstudied and unprepared, like 
intonations. Above all, reverence yourself— 
cultivate “a serious and hearty love of truth;” 
and then, if you are not truly eloquent in the 
estimation of your fellow-men, you will be 
something better. Bear in mind, that public 
speaking is painting. There must be light and 
shadow, with alternations at every change of 
thought; that emphasis is contrast; and that 
whether you raise or lower the voice—or hurry 
or slacken your speed—contrast is always em- 
phasis. 

a oO 


THE MORAL EXCHANGE. 


Tue latest reports from this quarter exhibit 
the following summary. We trust that before 
long the several ratings will undergo material 
changes more favorable to general investment. 

Honor—Scarce. Old stock exhausted, and 
the new will be a complete failure. 

Virtue—Old growth nearly consumed; young 
growth, prospects very unpromising. 

Honesty—None in market. 

Patriotism—First quality scarce, and none to 
be disposed of. Second quality easily bought 
on speculation at 100 per cent. discount. 

Prudence—All in the hands of old stock- 
holders, and held close. 

Modesty—Stock badly damaged. None for 
sale to street speculators. 

Vice—Market overstocked. 

Pride—Market glutted. 4 

Politeness — Cheap. Holders unwilling to 
dispose of any at present rates. . , 

Scandal—None at wholesale. Dealt in chief- 
ly by hawkers and peddlers at retail. 

Religion—None genuine on hand. Stock 
generally adulterated. Very few investments. 

Love—None offered, except for greenbacks. 

Talent—Scarce article. Controlled_mainly 
by the PrrenonoarcaL JourNaL. Sold ex- 
elusively for greenbacks, at $3 per annum. 
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Our Social Relations. 


a AA 
Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 

Whom gentle stars unite, and In one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.— Thomson, 


DOMESTIC ARITHMETIC; 
OR, STRIKING AN AVERAGE. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 





“ WoMEN are re-mark-ably extravagant now- 
a-days |” 

So Mr. Pinkster says, and Mr. Pinkster 
ought to know, if matrimony and milliners’ bills 
can post a man up in such things. Twice a 
year Mr. Pinkster takes an account of stock 
at the store, and great is the turmoil thereof. 
Of course it is necessary to know just how 
much he is worth ; but it never occurred to Mr. 
Pinkster to investigate matters at home, and 
attach a proper valuation to his wife! 

How much is Mrs. Pinkster worth, en grande 
toilette (in full dress), “anyhow?” as the little 
ones say—that is, setting her own intrinsic value 
(Golconda is nothing to it) aside. Take out your 
pencil and tablets, meditative husband, and 
see! Silk dress, seventy-five dollars at least— 
Mrs. Pinkster is not a believer in “cheap silks” 
—cloak, fifty ; bonnet, twenty — Mr. Pinkster 
selected it himself—don’t like to have his wife 
looking like a dowdy. Furs—nice mink that 
will last ten years—one hundred dollars; 
watch and chain, one hundred more. Lace 
vail, five; gloves, two; linen collar and sleeves, 
two; sleeve buttons, six; crinoline and other 
ten dollars ; five (and 
very neat little Number Twos they are !); and 
you have Mrs. Pinkster complete, valued at 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars ! 

“Three hundred and seventy-five dollars!” 
says Mr. Pinkster to himself, slowly wagging 
his head backward and forward over the in- 
controvertible numbers—“ that’s a great deal of 
money—a—great—deal—of—money !” 

So it is. Nobody thinks for an instant of 
denying that fact. And now, Mr. Pinkster, 
since you are so mathematically inclined this 
evening, suppose we go into another little cal- 
culation. 

Who made your last set of new shirts? 
“ Why—Mrs. Pinkster; but that is nothing.” 
Nothing, eh? Do you happen to know that 
the making of a dozen shirts at a dollar and 
half each—the least you could have hired them 
made for—is eighteen dollars? Who nursed 
you through the weary six weeks of typhoid 
fever last spring? “Mrs. Pinkster; but it was 
her business.” Yes, and if it had been a hired 
nurse’s business, it would have cost you seven 
dollars a week. There’s forty-two dollars on 
the “per contras.” Who has kept house so 
daintily for you during the last year? “ Mrs. 
Pinkster ; but isn’t she my wife ?” Yes; but you 
must remember that Jenkins’ housekeeper— 
Jenkins is a forlorn wretch who has never 
married—demands twenty dollars per month, 
and grumbles ominously at that. Let us see— 
twelve months, at twenty dollars per month, 


sundries, about boots 











VICTOR CHRISTIAN EDWARD. 
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is just two hundred and forty dollars!’ Who 
ripped your overcoat all to pieces last week, and | 
re-lined and re-trimmed it so neatly? a job 
that your tailor would have asked ten dollars 
for, and not have completed it half so artisti- 
cally? Mrs. Pinkster, to be sure. Who made 
your last summer’s suit of white linen, with such 
exquisite finished and pearly stitches, to save 
the seamstress’ bill of fifteen dollars? Who 





goes into the kitchen and burns her pretty face 
to the color of carmine, to make the pies and 
puddings you delightin? because a regular cook | 
would demand fifteen dollars a month for wages, 
and Bridget does very well at ten. Is five 
dollars a month, for twelve months, nothing ? 
Verily, it is a saving of sixty dollars in the 
Pinkster pocket ! 

There is three hundred and eighty-five dol- 
lars at once! What does that look like? Is | 
Mrs. Pinkster an advantageous possession, or 


is she not? 


Regarded merely as an invest- | 
ment, does not Mrs. Pinkster “ pay ?” 

It would take ink enough to fill the river 
Styx to detect all the trifling little economies 
that she practices about the house, while Mr. 
Pinkster is reading the newspaper down at the 
store, with his heels several inches higher than 
his head; and no pen that ever was manufac- 
tured could describe the small, encouraging 
ways she has, and the cheerful atmosphere she 
diffuses around her, like a perpetual stream of 
artificial sunshine! Ah, Mr. Pinkster! you 
might hire your shirts made, and your plum 
puddings seasoned, but money won’t buy those 
other things. They don’t happen to be mark- 
etable commodities ! 

And now, Mr. Pinkster, do you entertain any 
objection to “ being added up” yourself? You 
are not extravagant, oh,no! Men never are. 

Your suit—a very nice quality of broadcloth— 
a gentleman can’t well wear anything com- 
moner—was eighty-five dollars; your over- 
coat, a year ago, costsixty. Your big “ Cooper” 
watch, with its cable chain, was “a bargain” 
at two hundred and fifty, and your pet seal 
ring was ten. Your hat cost eight dollars, and 
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your double-soled boots fourteen; gloves, 
three, and gold-headed cane, twelve; while 
your scarf was four, and the carved coral head 
of Bacchus that fastens it, was ten. Put down 
ten dollars more for flannel under-garments, 
super extra hose, and other necessaries for 
keeping the “ human form divine” comfortable, 
and you will find that the outer case inclosing 
Mr. Pinkster amounts to nearly four hundred 
and seventy dollars ! 

“You never would have supposed it could 
count up so?” Perhaps not, but when you 
made that sweeping assertion about women 
being so “remarkably extravagant,” did you 
take the trouble to make any supposition on 
the subject ? 

Mr. Pinkster, there are too many of your 
stamp in the world. Women have enough 
faults to criticise, and enough mistakes to atone 
for, without bearing the burden of your unneces- 
sary comments and false assertions! A woman 
can’t very well defend herself unless she hap- 
pens to own a pen and knows an editor. Then, 
indeed, she stands some little chance! But 
women in general have to suffer these floating 
slanders meekly and in silence. Job was un- 
doubtedly a patient man; but if the manifold 
endurances of woman in this century could 
be made known, Job would be nowhere at all! 


———(1 - = oe 
A LITTLE PRINCE. 


Whaat a pretty little pet! We have here a 


| sprig of royalty indeed, the first-born of the 


beautiful Princess of Wales, formerly Princess 
The name of the lit- 


he was born January 8th, 1864, and baptized 


with this long name on March 10th, 1864. Heis 


now a little two-year-old, and no doubt enjoys 


| his bread-and-butter and his playthings the 


same as other little boys who have no royal 


| blood in their veins and were not born with 


silver spoons in their mouths. It is rather 
an attractive face, thoughtful and “ cunning.” 
But he has a will of his own, and very much 
likes to have his own way. There are possi- 
bilities here of some magnitude, but we will 
not predicate anything very remarkable. It is 
searcely possible that he will greatly surpass 
his parents, who may be very good, if not 
very great. Who would think such a pretty 
little fellow would bea great king of a great 
nation—a ruler over thirty millions of intelli- 
gent people, whose scepter should sway them 
all? 

In France, they have another little boy very 
much like this, who is being fitted for an 
emperor. We are informed that he rolls his 
hoop, flies his kite, and rides his hobby-horse 
the same as other little boys. The little French- 
man is an only son, while the little Englishman 
has already two or three little brothers and sis- 
ters, for whom places or threnes are to be pro- 
vided. But where is our little Andy Johnson ? 
Ought we not to be looking after a successor? 
On second thought, we have it. Instead of one, 
two, or three royal babies, we have several 
millions equally competent, all of whom eat 
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pudding and milk, and 
hurrah for the “ stars 
and stripes.” The little 
Englishman has his lion, 
the little Frenchman his 
eagle, and the little 
Americans alsuv have 
their bird, which is equal- 
ly ugly, and can screech. 
Wonder if the eagles 
will ever pull the hair 
of the lion and make him 
roar ? 

What pretty eyes! 
What a pretty mouth to 
kiss! How every moth- 
er’s heart throbs when 


she thinks of her own 
little cherub! and how 
proud, ambitious papas 


walk up and down in 
contemplation of their 
succession! Wonder if 
they shut the little boy 
up in a dark closet to 
punish him, or do they 
use the birch? We don’t 
believe in boxing ears, in 
dark closets, or in whip- 
ping. Mr. Beecher once 
remarked, that “to strike 
children about the head | 
is barbarous, unchristian, 
brutal. This should ney- 
er be done, especially as 
nature has provided a 
good deal better place.” 
Oh, what a little rose- 
bud! Isn’t he sweet? 
How pretty his hair curls! 
But we must kiss him 
good-bye for the present. 
We may in a few years 
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try him again. 
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CRUSHED FLOWERS. 


ARLINGTON, 


BY HOPE 
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“Ou, mamma, see! we dot a pitty botay! 
eagerly cried a bright little boy of four years, 
holding in his chubby hands the spoils of a 
long and patient search through the fields on 
a hot August afternoon. 

“We dot a pitty botay!’* again he cried, 
reaching it out toward his mother, who stood 
in the doorway of her pleasant cottage. 

The little hands clasped only the blossoms 
of a few common weeds; but the large blue 
eyes looked at them so tenderly, so exultingly, 
as though they had been the choicest flowers, 
then turned to seek a look of sympathy in the 
mother’s face. From my window I watched 
the two. What will the mother do? I thought. 
Will she clasp the little tired, heated form to 
her heart, and thank God that he has placed 
within it a soul filled with such love of 
beauty that it can find it in the simplest or tie 
rudest of his works? Will she thank him for 
showing her so plainly the way by which this 








PORTRAIT OF EDWARD CARSWELL. 


EDW’D CARSWELL, 
THE ORATOR. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHAR- 
ACTER. 

Mr. CARSWELL has a 
large-sized brain of the 
best quality on a moder- 
ately-sized body. His 
head measures something 
more than twenty-three 
inches in circumference, 
while the weight of the 
body probably does not 
exceed 150 pounds. In 
order that the brain 
might be well balanced, 
this weight should be in- 
creased to 180 pounds; 
but the quality being fine, 
and his habits temperate, 
he is tough, wiry, and en- 
during. We can not, 
however, predict long life 
for such an organization 
if living amid the whirl 
of mental excitement in 
public life. If he would 
tone down, cool off, and 
take life more passively, 
avoiding excessive excite- 
ment, he could hope to 
live into old age and es- 
cape both disease and the 
doctors. But he is im 
pulsive, full of enthusi- 
asm and enterprise. He 
is even impetuous, and 
might properly be call- 
ed a “perpetual motion.” 
There is no mud in his 
brain — nothing dull, 
slow, or stupid. He is 





young soul, intrusted to her care, may be led 
very near the Author and Creator of beauty ? 

She did not do this. She said, “ Oh, you dirty 
boy! Throw those poison things right away, 
and don’t you ever let me see you with any 
The “ pitty botay” dropped, the lips 
quivered, the eyes filled with tears. God saw 
the struggle, but the mother did not. She 
turned away, and gave no soothing word to 
soften the disappointment and sorrow of her 
sensitive child. 

The little feet had run, and the little hands 
had toiled in vain; ah! worse than vain, for 
the flowers so reluctantly thrown away at 
the mother’s harsh bidding were not to be 
compared with the beautiful soul-blossoms 
withered and crushed by her want of appreci- 
ation and sympathy. 

Poor, tired, little boy! unless God folds you 
soon in his arms of love, there are lonely hours 
of bitter anguish in store for you—darker ones, 
it may be, of temptation and sin! So I thought 
as the little grieved face came up before me 
that night, and my pillow was wet with tears 
before I slept. Oh, mothers! strive to under- 
stand and appreciate your children, for unless 
you do, their young lives will be desolate ! 


’ 


more !” 


sharp, keen, wide awake, 
and intense. His danger lies in overdoing 
rather than in not doing enough. 

Mr. Carswell’s prominent phrenological de- 
velopments are those of Benevolence, Ideality, 
Sublimity, Approbativeness, Mirthfulness, In- 
dividuality, Eventuality, Human Nature, and 
Language. Imitation is also decidedly large. 
He can do anything he sees done, though far 
from being simply an imitator. Indeed, he 
is an inventor—full of plans, projects, and 
schemes as a watch is full of wheels. 

His social nature is strong, and he would 
become much attached to wife, children, home, 
and friends. But such a man would make 
himself at home everywhere, adapting himself 
to all conditions and circumstances, for he is 
indeed a “ universal genius.” 

Should we be called upon to give this gen- 
tleman a professional prescription, it would be 
this: 

Exercise the brain less and the body more. 
Abstain from stimulants and narcotics, includ- 
ing tobacco in all its forms; sleep regularly 
and abundantly; eat moderately of the most 
suitable vitalizing food, and avoid sedentary 
life. Live much in the open air; ride a horse, 
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row a boat, climb the hills, work on a farm; 
for recreation take occasional voyages at sea, 
or trfps across the Rocky Mountains, and you 
may make life more a happiness to yourself and 
a blessing to others. 

Mr. Carswell evidently inherits many of his 
better qualities from his mother, such as 
benevolence, kindness, mirthfulness, ideality, 
language, and the affections. It is 
probable, however, that he has his father’s love 
of liberty and serse of independence. <A> toa 
pursuit, he can do one thing as well as another; 
but his more appropriate sphere would be in 
literature or in the natural sciences. 


social 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Edward Carswell, the celebrated Canadian 
Temperance Orator, well known in the United 
States as a lecturer and moral reformer, was 
born at Ware, England, February 19, 1832. 
His father, who was a jeweler, emigrated to 
Canada when young Edward was only four 
years of age, and there he received his early 
Naturally gifted by nature with 
wit and extraordixary power of conversation, 


education. 


and being of an open and lively disposition, 
when entering upun manhood he was eagerly 
courted by society, which, as is too often the 
case, resulted in laying the foundations of 
habits of intemperance. Happily, however, 
his moral nature did not become entirely 
blunted; and from this youthful folly may 
perhaps be traced the commencement of a 
career which has since been so honorable and 
so successful. Sober thought convinced him 
of the perils that such a course would inevitably 
brizg, and he resolved to become a total ab- 
in 1852 he joined the Oshawa 
Division of the Sons of Temperance, a connec- 


stainer, and 


tion which he has ever maintained. 

When Mr. Carswell entered the Temperance 
cause, he did not intend to remain simply a 
“member’—he became a “ worker;” and in 
1857 we find that he held a high position in 
his Division, and was sent as one of its repre- 
sentatives to the Grand Division of Canada 
West; and four years afterward was elected 
G. W. A.—the second highest office in the gift 
of that body. The 
dered him cligible 
National Division—the supreme deliberative 


election to this office ren- 


for membership to the 


body of the Order—an:l in the following year 
he was initiated into that body at a conference 
held at Hamilton, Canada West; and at the 
same session was elected M. W. C. 





Mr. Carswell was then well knewn in Canada, 
and for some years, as an able and popular lec- 
turer on Temperance; but he distinguished 
himself at that session by a powerful and elo- 
quent address which at once introduced him 
to the highest and best minds of the Order 
who were there as representatives from nearly 
all the States of the Union and the British 
Provinces. 

Since that time Mr. Carswell’s voice as been 
heard in nearly every city of the North Ameri- 
‘an continent from Halifax to New Orleans, 


() with the best results to the cause he advocates 
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and his own enviable reputation. His evidences 
of success and usefulness are not to be found 
merely in the ephemeral eulogies of the press, 
but he has built up a memento of his visit in 
every place where he has ever lectured, that 
had previously no Temperance Society, by 
organizing one before he departed. Nothing 
but the severest illness ever prevented him 
from keeping an engagement to lecture; and 
he has been known to walk forty miles through 
the roughest part of Pennsylvania in mid- 
winter, when he could not obtain a convey- 
ance. 

By profession Mr. Carswell is a scenic artist, 
and many of his paintings have obtained a 
deserved popularity. He has, however, what 
New Englanders term a “faculty,” and can 
and has employed himself in some depart- 
ment of almost everything. A very amusing 
and truthful instance of this versatility is re- 
lated by a gentleman who one day came a 
distance to see him. “In the morning,” he 
says, “I found him icing and ornamenting a 
wedding cake; in the forenoon he took six pic- 
tures in a photograph gallery; at noon he sold 
a man’s furniture by public auction; in the 
afternoon he engraved a coffin-plate, wrote a 
humprous poetical sketch for the local paper, 
and painted part of a scene of a panorama, and 
concluded the labors of the day by delivering 
a temperance lecture in the evening.” 

Mr. Carswell has a Canadian reputation as a 
prose writer, and some poems of his have an 
extended reputation. The following, “I wish 
I was an Editor,’ “Our Church is clad in 
Mourning,” and “ Maine,” have gone the rounds 
of the press. He has also written songs which 
have been set to music and become very popular. 

Much of Mr. Carswell’s success in portraying 
the dreadful effects of intemperance—its many 
phases, and characteristic effects upon the 
human form and features—is due to his having 
been, like his compeers Gough and Hewlett, 
numbered with the “knights of the buskin.” 
He performed several engagements in Canada 
and the United States under an assumed name. 
This association has been of great service to 
him, and was fortunately severed in time to 
prevent his jovial, open-hearted, and generous 
nature becoming a prey to the many tempta- 
As an actor, Mr. 
Time and tem- 
perance would have given him a leading place 
in that profession. 


tions which beset such a life. 
Carswell was very successful. 


Fortunately his energies 
have been devoted to and employed in the 
production and exposition of his own clear, 
vivid, and fervent thoughts and feelings upon 
the great subject of Temperance, rather than 
in reproducing the thoughts and words of 
dramatists. 
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ALONE I walked the ocean strand, 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 

. My name, the year and day ; 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 
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POETICAL MOSAIC. 





THE curfew tolls the knell of parting day 
In every clime from Lapland to Japan ; 
To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
Tell—for you can—what is it to be wise ? 
Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain ; 
The Man of Ross, each lisping babe replies, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening 
chain. 
Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ? 
Procrastination is the thief of time, 
Let Hercules himself do what he may. 
*Tis education forms the common mind, 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul ; 
I must be crucl only to be kind, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. 
Syphax, I jey to mect thee thus alone, 
Where’er I roam, whatever lands I see; 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown, 
In maiden meditation fancy free. 
Farewell, and whereso’er thy voice be tried, 
Why to yon mountain turns thy gazing eye? 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
That teach the native moralist how to die. 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast ; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
OCTAVIA. 
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STUDIES IN PHYSIOGNOMY—HNo. 1. 
oo 

Wuen we find material for physiognom- 
ical contrasts among living heads, or persons 
whose names and characters are parts of the 








world’s history, there is certainly a substantial 
ingredient in the comparisons drawn which 
renders them especiaily interesting to the 
reader. That substantial ingredicnt—reality— 
sometimes, however, is fruitful of displeasure 
or annoyance. Displeasure to a reader who, 
from his reading or acquaintance, has formed 
a different opinion of the persons contrasted 
from that of ourselves; our- 
selves lest we have been unjustly severe in our 
strictures, or have deduced erroneous inferences 
from premises which we had 
believe on trustworthy evidence to be correct. 
It is difficult to tell the truth at all times. It 
is an undesirable task to delineate the charac- 
ter of a notorious villain, even when he bears 
“the mind’s expression in his face.” There is 
the sentiment of mercy which would soften the 
asperities of criticism when we sit calmly down 
to scientifically develop the nature of even a 
Jeffries, a Robespierre, a Palmer, or a Probst. 
Society is accustomed to regard the disciples 
of Science as an order of men without senti- 
ment.or feeling—merely delving among the ar- 


annoyance to 


been led to 


cana of nature in a manner zealously but coldly 
intellectual. When, however, we consider the 


true nature of the occupation of these delvers— 


primarily, opening up to view the marvelous 
works of the Infinite God ; secondarily, adding / 
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to their own accumulations of worldly wisdom, 
though it may be in some cases without a fer- 
vent recognition of the mercies of Providence 
who has piled up the great store-house of na- 
ture for his creatures’ use and good—we are 
constrained to exclaim, “Truly the undevout 
astronomer is mad !” 

Like Dante’s sinner, who though immersed 
in water to his chin can not swallow a single 





Fic. 1.—Tue Sturm. 


drop in alleviation of his burning thirst, so 


“these cool philosophers amid the innumerable 


testimonials of a Divine hand ministering to the 
necessities and enjoyments of man, while they 
with apt Causality perceive their adaptation, 
they discern not spiritually their origin. There 
is something that savors of enchantment in the 
realms of natural philosophy. The beautiful 
organisms, the striking correlations, the won- 
derful combinations which are to be constantly 
met with in the realm of matter, excite an in- 
terest and an enthusiasm for their examination 
which none but those who have pursued a 
scientific profession can comprehend. The 
intellect runs riot in the expanse of knowledge, 
and absorbs all interest to the neglect of the 
spiritual nature. Yet there have been Newtons 
and Mitchells among the savants, whose learn- 
ing helped them to a more comprehensive and 
therefore more adorable estimate of the “ Father 
of lights.” 

Even in Phrenology, a science which recog- 
nizes and points out man’s relation to his 
Creator, there have been men, zealous, earnest 
investigators, who have drowned the spiritual 
in the physical; but from the very nature of 
the calling, such men are few among those who 
have carefully investigated the doctrines of 
Phrenology. Discerning, then, the humane and 
spiritual in our practical applications of scien- 
tific principle, it is next to impossible to wield 
a trenchant pen in treating of the foibles and 
shortcomings of dead or living subjects. Has 
one an inferior organization, a meagre develop- 
ment of the moral faculties, a powerful devel- 
opment of the propensities, we can not but com- 
passionate him; although we must acknow- 
ledge that he might have done better had he 
perseveringly endeavored to improve himself. 
We censure such a one for not trying to mo:- 
ify his nature—for sullenly permitting his pro- 
pensities to draw him into the pit of degrada- 
tion. 
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We purpose in this article to present some 
contrasts of an extreme character, to the end 
that they may be the more striking; and it 
is to be hoped they wiil not hit any of our 
readers in any respect. The ancient physiog- 
nomists were disposed to thus depict anger, 
jealousy, hatred, lust, avarice, etc., approxima- 
ting apparently to the climax of those passions 
as they supposed them to be personified in the 
man over whom these respective vices had 
obtained complete dominance. 

Theophrastus of Eresus,a pupil of Plato and 
the successor of Aristotle in the Lyceum at 
Athens, was conspicuous among the ancient 
philosophers for learning and a general know- 
ledge of human nature. Among the writings 
of this great teacher, which have survived the 
lapse of ages, are his “ Characters.” In their 
succinct portraitures of marked dispositional 
tendencies and confirmed mental organizations, 
he exhibits a comprehensive knowledge of men 
not often met with in the elaborate dctails of 
modern analysis of character, and his subjects 
are as fresh to-day as they were 2,000 years 
ago. Man isthe same congeries of dispositions, 
freaks, fancies, and desires—the same impress- 
ible and susceptible “ mold of clay.” Oppor- 
tunities and privileges have changed much 
with the revolution of centuries, but the same 
motives, the same passions, propensities, the 
same incentives practically influence the great 
round of humanity. There has been no change 
in the organization of man. Therefore we can 
introduce the pen-pictures of an ancient physi- 





ognomist with the strong expectation of their 
receiving due attention from the reader. 
Morbid or abnormal conditions of tempera- 
ment usually accompany deranged mental 
manifestation. The cerebral harmony being | 
destroyed, the physiognomy or external phy- | 
sique in its entirety shows a correspondent | 
state of aberration. Slow and torpid in phys- | 
ical and meatal constitution, man at first may 
be characterized by great gravity and deliber- | 
ation in thought and action. Yielding to the 


tendencies of his nature, making no decided | 


effort to overcome the lethargic infiuences 


which are creeping upon him, because efforts | 


of all kinds are distasteful, he becomes weari- 
some and annoying to his associates on account 
of his slowness and inaction; and then the 
vital temperament having altogether degener- 
ated into the lymphatic, he becomes stupid and 
ungainly. His slothful mind can not take clear 
impressions of daily events in their quick tran- 
sitions. He lives rather in the past than the 
future. When he does attempt to grapple with 
the present, his uncertain susceptibilities and 
blunted senses lead him into all sorts of absurd- 
ities, and make him a butt for the arrows of 
the witty and mirth-loving. Such a man the 
stupid face in fig. 1 indicates. It is one of this 
sort who, after he has laboriously made some 
simple calculation, turns to his neighbor to ask 
what is the amount. When attending any 
place of amusement or religious services, he is 
often ieft asleep by the departing assembry. 





He mislays articles of value, or puts them away 


in his endeavors for security, so that he can not 
find them when wanted. He makes his appear- 
ance to pay obligations before or after their 
maturity, and forgets to cancel the bond which 
he has paid. In conversation, his stupidity 
becomes most strikingly apparent. He bursts 
into a horse-laugh at some passing remark of 
an acquaintance which is far from challenging 
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the mirth of others, and makes most irrelevant 
and incoherent replies to questions addressed 
to him—joining often in a laugh which is at 
his expense, but which he stupidly considers 
the effect of a witty remark of his own. Lib- 
eral dinners and much wine have worked their 
will upon him, and converted his brain into 
gravy and his body into fat. 

Turning to fig. 2, we see a lean and hungry 
wretch—a man of nerves, of acute sensibilities, 
of painful impressions. His large and over- 
wrought brain is a prey tohimself. He scarce- 
ly lives; the unremitting nervous anxiety which 
besets him speedily exhausts all the energy and 
vitality he can obtain. He is restless, impa- 
tient, peevish, fearful. His tendencies have 
grown upon him, as in the case of the “ huge 
mountain of flesh” already described, but have 
made him cadaverous and gaunt. His large 
Sautiousness renders him apprehensive of dan- 
ger and misfortune and uncertain of his wealth, 
if he any. Ilis Marvelousness is large 
enough to furnish the back-ground of his dark 
mysterious forebodings, and lend a color of 
fascination to the horrible in his thoughts; and 
his large Secretiveness contributes to render 
him suspicious and unconfiding. His Hope is 
blighted ; he sees nothing in life to encourage 
or animate him; but gloomy and despondent, 
querulous and impatient, he casts a cloud upon 
all those who approach him. Miserable in 
himself, he comprehends not joy in others, and 
would have others even as himself. 

How great the contrast presented by these 
two portraits! How repulsive, both! 


has 


—_—— -<—> 


Trou wouldst my guardian angel be? 
Alas! thou know’st not what the task. 

The ange. that shall guardian me 
Must suffer more than I can ask. 

I would net have one pang of mine 
Pass from this bosom into thine. 





——— 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE AND 
OCTAVIA WALTON LE VERT; 
THE WOMAN OF THE NORTH AND THE 
WOMAN OF THE SOUTH CONTRASTED. 


OR, 





PARTIAL or partisan judges will see all the 
graces and virtues in the person who represents 
their own opinions. It will therefore be quite 
natural for our Southern brethren and sisters 
to see in the face of the Alabama beauty all 
that is lovely and lovable; and even with- 
out bias, all may see in that intelligent ex- 
pression great kindness, devotion, integrity, 
Madame Le Vert’s person is 
gracefully modeled; she is neither too large 


and affection. 


nor too small, but is between the extremes, 7 


and is just such a character as one and all 
would admire and love. That is a handsome 
face and a nicely modeled head. It is even 
rather than angular, and so is the character. 
The face speaks the 
mouth cheerfulness; the lips affection; the 
chin, nose, eyes, cheeks, etc., true womanly 
There is nothing repulsive or ob- 
jectionable. All is calm, serene, placid, obedi- 
ent, humble, hopeful, and trusting. 

In the likeness of Mrs. Stowe, something 
more emphatic may be seen. There is strength 
The artist, how- 
ever, has failed to do justice to his subject. 


generous hospitality ; 


delicacy. 


and force in every feature. 


To our eye, this face indicates amiability as 
well as great executiveness. But the engraver 
represents her organization less fine in texture 
than is the fact. Among the more prominent 
organs in this brain may be named Conscien- 
tiousness, Benevolence, and Veneration; while 
Imitation, Causality, Comparison, Ideality, and 
Sublimity are next in prominence. The entire 
group of perceptive faculties may be classed 
with the first named as among the largest. 
The love element, or social nature, though 
strong, would be subordinate to intellect and 
moral sentiment. She is a woman of thought 
rather than of impulse ; and her motto would 
be “ utility” rather than display. 
Is she radical and reformatory? She is sin- 
cere and just. Is she resolute and courageous ? 
She is meek and kindly. 
ical and intellectual ? 
and emotional. 


Is she severely crit- 
So she is imaginative 
If not a beauty—she is a power. 
If not delicately feminine, neither is she help- 
less or effeminate. Ifshe represents the rugged, 
the strong, and the resolute, it is simply in 
keeping with her own nature and organization. 

[Our worthy contributor L. L. continues the 
analysis from another stand-point.] 

As the physiological laws of different lati- 
tudes are becoming better understood, our 
philosophers and thinkers incline more and 
more strongly to the belief, that climate exer- 
cises as potent an influence upon the formation 
and developement of character as even race 
itself. Without stopping to illustrate this idea 
by examples, we may say that the wide con- 
trast between the two representative women 
whose names stand at the head of this article, 
is, to a great extent, the result of the contrast 
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This effect of zone is probably more marked 
in woman than in man. 
and glory to brave and conquer every variation 
of temperature from the equator to the pole. 
It is her destiny to adjust herself to the skies 
under which she is born. If these are mellow 





and warm, she will unconsciously and instinct- 


ively open her heart to all the gentle impulses 
and balmy breath of nature. She will en- 
joy the beauty and fragrance of flowers, the 
melodies of song, the gushing life of tropical 
exuberance, and in her being and 
character at once a type and a reflection of the 
gorgeous fullness and the pervasive fragrance 


become 


amid which her days pass. 





What but a life of social brightness, mellow 
sympathies, and unclouded joyousness could 
we expect as a sequel to a childhood passed on 
the coast of Florida, where, in her own vivid 
words, Mrs. Le Vert says her first memories 
were “ of the orange and live-oak trees shading 
the broad veranda; of the fragrant acacia, 
oleander, and cape-jasmin trees which filled the 
parterre sloping down to the sea-beach; of 
merry races with my brother along the white 
sands, while the creamy waves broke over my 
feet and the delicious breeze from the Gulf 
played in my hair; of the pet mocking-birds in 
the giant oak by my window, whose songs 
called me each morning from dream-land.” 

Turn now from such a childhood to the 
household of the New England minister ia 
Massachusetts forty years ago. For nearly half 
the year the streams are sealed with frost ; the 
trees are leafless, and apparently dead ; the air 
is cold; nature is forbidding; and however 
man may breast the severities of the climate, 
woman must seek her enjoyment by the fire- 
side in the amenities of household life. In 
addition to this, the limited income of a Con- 
gregational minister in those times made in- 


between the climate of Florida and that of | dustry and economy prime laws in such a 
Massachusetts. 


family. While the daughter of the Governor 
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It is his prerogative | 
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of Florida was frolicking with her brother on 
the sea-beach, and romping through the orange 
groves,or playing hide-and-seek among the roses 
in January, or. picnicking with army officers 
beneath the magnolia groves, the child of the 
New England divine—the great champion of or- 
thodoxy—was carefully economizing her time, 
so that between the making of beds, the sweep- 
ing of floors, and the washing of dishes she 
might eke out time for the mastery of her 
lessons at school. Be sure her dress pocket 
was ample and ever filled with some interest- 
ing book to be read in every moment of leisure, 
and the stores of knowledge thus at all times 
and everywhere laid away in the cells of 
memory were kept fresh and ready for imme- 
diate and constant use. A mind like Mrs. 
Stowe’s, naturally active and vivid, living at 
the very focus of controversial theology, must 
have been rapidly developed by the perpetual 
stimulus of the fireside discussions and the 
public ministrations to which she was a con- 
stant listener. Accustomed to hear the abstract 
principles of right and of justice laid bare and 
analyzed by the master-hand of her reverend 
| father and his compeers, she would naturally 
inquire with respect to all social and moral 
| questions into their essential merits, and con- 
sider, not what was agreeable or pleasant or 
profitable for one’s-self, but only what is in 
accordance with truth, justice, and the highest 
reason. Such a brain, with a heart inclined to 
love virtue, and inheriting benevolence and 
faith from a pious parentage, could find plea- 
sure only in intense intellectual activity, and 
that activity in the direction of beneficence and 
moral improvement. A childhood and girl- 
hood thus passed must have resulted in giving 
ideas, activity, effectiveness, and humanitarian 
convictions, which are, as we think, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of representative 
Northern women. 

If we turn now to the sunny-tempered child 
of the South, we find as much benevolence in 
the composition of Mrs. Le Vert as in that of 
Mrs. Stowe, but vastly different in its manifes- 
tation. Instead of striving to ameliorate the 
| condition of large classes of degraded or suf- 
fering humanity, she devotes herself with un- 
tiring assiduity to dispensing happiness to 
those immediately within the charmed circle 
of her yoice and her presence. She is the 
light, and warmth, and brightness of the circle 
| in which she moves. She soothes the heart of 
the sorrowful, and breathes repose and sympa- 
thy upon the restless and way-worn, suggests 
the lighter occupations that give relief from 
life’s endless toil and endeavor, and seems her- 
self the embodiment of. the sentiment, the 
amiability and grace, and the humanitarian 
feelings which are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of representative Southern women. 

But it will never occur to her to write a book 
exposing the little vices of virtuous people, for 
she will throw around her an atmosphere re- 
pressing or concealing them, and evoking what- 
ever is amiable and agreeable, so that neither 
she herself nor those around her shall see or 
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suffer from aught unpleasant or ill- 
timed. 

The genius of Mrs. Le Vert is social 
genius. Nearly forty years since she 
began to figure as a favorite and a 
belle in the gay and polished circles 
that graced the hospitable mansion of 
the Governor of Florida, From that 
day until the present moment no 
woman in America has been more re- 
markable than Mrs. Le Vert for the 
immense number of persons whom she 
could call by name, and with whose 
history she is acquainted, both in this 
country and in Europe; and the 
throngs of personal admirers of all 
ages and both sexes amid which she 
has lived, and moved, and had her 
being. Let us lgok at her phrenolog- 
ically. Individuality, or the faculty 
of remembering persons that one 
meets, their names and faces, and the 
general facts of their personal history, 
is largely developed. One of the 
most remarkable characteristics of 
Mrs. Le Vert is the smoothness and — 
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facility with which all her mental operations 
proceed. She not only never forgets, but she 
never makes an effort to remember. The 
names of that immense number of acquaint- 
ances which a fashionable lady is likely to 
make, seem ever present in her memory. If 
she converses with a person five minutes, and 
then does not see him for five years, she will 
call his name instantly upon meeting him, and 
probably resume the topic of conversation 
which was broken off five years before. Num- 
berless instances of this sort are related by all 
her acquaintance as proofs of her astonishing 
memory. In this way she is always able to 
bestow that most delicate and insinuating of 
all flatteries, the conviction that you have 
made a deep and favorable impression upon 
her mind. Combined with this marvelous 
power of recollection, Mrs. Le Vert has the 
most exuberant social fertility. Sbe is never 
at a loss for a suggestion as to what amuse- 
ment, what excursion, what trip or journey, or 
what sort of a party, or what style of entertain- 
ment will be most agreeable with the group of 
friends of which she is the cynosure. If she is 
at a Southern watering-place, one day she will 
suggest a picnic, to be followed on the next 
by an excursion to some remarkable locality ; 
this to be succeeded by a sailing-party, and the 
next day a grand dinner. If she is with a 
traveling-party, her advice as to when to go 
to Saratoga, and when to visit Newport, when 
to make the tour of the White Mountains, and 
under what circumstances to visit Niagara, is 
incomparable. In connection with these bril- 
liant social characteristics, Mrs. Le Vert has 
always displayed qualities of heart as amiable 
as her mental powers are remarkable. In one 
of the numerous sketches of Madame Le Vert, 
she is described as “ made up without antipa- 
thies.” The legend of the old Italian sun-dial 
seems to be written on her heart: “ Horas non 
numero nisi serenas” (Hours I do not count, 
unless they are sunny). Probably no promi- 
nent social character in the United States has 
ever led so long and brilliant a career, and yet 
inflicted so little pain, either by exciting envy, 
by invidious comparison, by a convenient rec- 





ollection, or by the severer stings of irony and 
sarcasm. Domestic affliction she has had’; and 
sometimes, no doubt, she has found that detrac- 
tion and scandal are the thorns upon the rose 
of popular esteem, or, as Cicero says, “ Envy 
is set over against glory ;” but all this has 
thrown no cloud upon her sunny gpirit.. One 
of the warmest of her eulogists, herself a glow- 
ing writer, thus portrays this characteristic of 
Mrs. Le Vert: “ Prejudiced by no sectarian 
dogmas, influenced by no sectional jealousy, 
she opens wide the portals of her heart, and 
folds the whole world of humanity in her 
loving and kindly embrace. With her a 
humane eclecticism has taken the place of a 
partial creed. She looks upon all her race 
with an ‘infinite pity and infinite love, and 
therefore the arts, literature, society, and sys- 
tems of all countries through which she has 
journeyed are kindly viewed and liberally 
interpreted. ” 

Yielding to the fascinations of her presence, 
and warmed by her ever vivid sympathy with 
all the joys as well as the sorrows of life, one 
does not miss in her the restless, and earnest 
intellectual activity of a high and strenuous 
soul. Yet, in summing up the intrinsic value 
of such a character as Madame Le Vert’s, we 
can not but compare her to the magnolia gran- 
diflora of her own native groves. The perfume 
that exhales from her language and her writ- 
ings is evanescent rather than penetrating— 
delightful rather than permanent—sweet, not 
lasting. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe must be pronounced, 
on the whole, the most brilliant and the most 
famous of American female prose writers now 
living. Though a constant contributor to 
various magazines, and the authoress of several 
books, her fame will rest upon the work which 
immediately after its publication gave her a 
national reputation. Her brain teems with all 
sorts of valuable social ideas, and the range o1 
her activity takes in alike the delicate fireside 
problems and those of larger import and wider 
scope. 

In society, Mrs. Stowe has never been, and 
can never be, the burning and shining light 
that has for so many years illuminated Southern 
salons ; but nobody carries into society an eye 
keener to detect or a pencil more facile to por- 
tray the various characteristics and the different 
phases of life there represented. Receiving and 
retaining every impression which social life is 


; capable of making upon a finely organized 
intellect, she retires to her composing-room, 
and with brilliant grouping and artistic color- 
ing weaves her conclusions, her convictions, 
and her lessons into stories which fascinate by 
their natural grace, delight by their beauty ot 
language, and tend to elevate society by their 
high moral tone. 

low many thousands have wept over the 

death of Eva! How many thousands, as they 
lingered over the fascinating page, have found 
their teeth clenched as their eye ran down the 
lines which recite the fearful story of Uncle 
Tom's torture! And ten years ago, how many 
hundreds of voters, who had up to that time 
been conservative, rose from the perusal of that 
book thoroughly radical in their political con- 
victions! While the giant wrong was being 
smitten by a hundred sledge-hammers wielded 
by brawny arms, the wit of this one woman 
dealt it a home-thrust which proved to be like 
the word of the Lord, a “ divider between the 
joints and the marrow.” Her delicate bodkin 
reached the heart of the monster, and slavery 
never recovered from that stab. 

In person, the authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is slender but agile, compact and 
highly organized. Her faculties are so har- 
monized as to work with the utmost smooth- 
ness. No one of her mental powers is so 
wonderful as the memory of Mrs. Le Vert; 
but in poise and effective vigor of mind Mrs. 
Stowe has probably no superior among the 
writers of her sex. Her mentel concentration 
and endurance are very great. She can carry 
on her trains of thought and weave one of her 
charming narratives while engaged in domestic 
duties. Michelet speaks of the manner of her 
labor as follows: “ Some one asked the charm- 
ing and illustrious Mrs. Stowe under what cir- 
cumstances she had written ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin? ‘ While I was keeping the pot boil- 
ing,’ she replied.” 

hen the future literary historian of this 
country sums up the performances of the first 
half.of this century, the names of Prescott and 
of Bancroft will stand first in their depart- 
ments. In fiction, he must pronounce “ Uncle 
Tom” as the most charming, and at the same 
time the most effective, novel which the times 
produced. Mrs. Le Vert is also an authoress, 
but her style is as different from that of Mrs. 
Stowe’s as the splendor of a Brussels carpet is 
from the beauty of a parterre of roses. 

One records her convictions, the other dashes 
off her impressions; one tells us of countless 
pleasant things she saw and innumerable kind 
people she met, while the other gives us the 
lesson and the wisdom of foreign travel—tells 
us what Europe is, and what it is not; delights 
us with little cabinet gems of pen-and-ink 
painting and trenchant outlines of character. 

The difference between these two women is, 
to a great extent, a sectional difference. One 
is a good type of the Northern woman, the 
other as fair a specimen of the Southern lady. 
The contrast isa radical one. The Northerner 
regards life a failure if it is not effective, and 
his ideal of woman is of a person fitted to aid 
and advance all the prime interests of society. 
The Southerner, on the other hand, regarding 
life mainly as a scene of enjoyment, looks upon 
woman as a creature of delight; and woman 
in that society rarely rises above the standard 
there fixed for her. Hence a person like Mrs. Le 
Vert, formed to captivate Southern hearts and 
to be the delight of Southern society, appears 
to us of the northern clime more splendid than 
useful, more ornamental than valuable. 

On the other hand, a person like Mrs. Stowe, 
diffident and retiring in general society and 
somewhat eccentric, must seem to a Southerner 
far more strenuous and earnest than is con- 
sistent with his ideal of the loveliness and the 
repose he seeks in the society of woman. L. L. 
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“Iv I might give «a short hint to an tmpartial writer, it would be to 


tell him his fete. [Uf he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling anblased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 











slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.’ —De Foe, 
Tue Purenorocican Joury 
HE HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
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THE NEW VOLUME. 
THE JOURNAL now 


enters upon its Forry-stxtu Volume! 
Never before was it so large, so highly 
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appreciated, nor so liberally patronized. 
Whether its mission has been nearly ac- 
complished, or only just begun, the fu- 
ture will disclose. Its doctrines are now 
so generally accepted, that we have no 
further controversy. It is only the ig- 
norant, the prejudiced, or the bigoted 
who ever attempt to throw crooked 
sticks in the way of its prosperous and 
onward march. When all we claim is 
understood and conceded, what more is 
there for us todo? This: we are not 
only to show its truth, but the applica- 
tion of Purenoxoey to all the great in- 


terests of life, and to apply it. There 


is the great Common School interest— | 


that incomparable civilizer—that wonder 
of modern times, with its academic, sci- 
entific, and classical departments, to be 
reformed and improved. There is the 
question of a correct theology—a reli- 
gion in harmony with man’s organization 
and necessities—in which all may be 
more nearly agreed, and work together ; 
of government—whether it shall be de- 
spotic, monarchical, or self-regulating, 
representative, republican ; of the causes, 
right treatment, and management of the 
insane ; of the cause and prevention of 
crime; of the choice of pursuits—call- 
ings the most appropriate to each ; and, 
most important of all, its application to 
personal development and self-improve- 
ment. 

Our best educational systems—great, 
and even glorious, as they are—are yet 
faulty, inasmuch as the temperament, 
natural disposition, and capabilities of 
the object to be educated are not prop- 
erly understood. All are governed, treat- 


| 
| 








ed, managed like machines, and educated 
alike, as though there were not the most 
marked constitutional differences among 
the pupils of every school. These differ- 
ences PHRENOLOGY points out, and indi- 
cates the manner in which each mind 
may be called out, and the faculties of 
each more fully developed. 

Then the question of Marr1acE must 
be settled on scientific principles, so that 
it shall be determined who are and who 
are not adapted to each other, and how 
to harmonize where differences exist. 
All these, and a¢housand other matters 
which concern every human being, be- 
long appropriately to our investigations, 
and come within the scope of the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Our field is large, 
the harvest is ripe, and the laborers are 
few. This is the only serial publication 
in the language devoted to these objects. 
It has found favor with many good men ; 
is received into the best families; is 
largely patronized by the clergy, law- 
yers, physicians, naturalists, artists, teach- 
ers, authors, 
chanics—indeed, by all intelligent class- 
es, and its influence is steadily increasing 
in all parts of the world. 


students, merchants, me- | 





your fellow-student ever read a number ? 


That it has | 


been the forerunner of important changes | 


in the intellectual, social, and moral con- 
dition of man, those who have read it in 
the past will readily grant. That it shall 
in future be even more potent for good 
is the fixed desire and determination of 
its conductors. 


Reader! our case is stated ; 
ter is before you. What part, if any, 
do you propose to take in this work ? 
Will you simply sip honey from the flow- 
er, or pluck the fruit from the vine, and 
quietly enjoy these luxuries? Or will 
you assist in fertilizing the shrub and 
vine which produces the fruits, that oth- 
ers may also partake thereof and be re- 
freshed ? Will you selfishly read the 
JourNaL alone, and, sponge-like, absorb 
its contents without giving thereof to a 
neighbor? If it be “more blessed to 
give than to receive,” what a capital op- 
portunity is here offered to obtain a great 
blessing! We know very well that the 
“ laborer is worthy of his hire,” and that 
one can not work “free, gratis,” and 
“ find himself.” But something may be 
done on the score of benevolence, friend- 
ship, affection. 
gratitude for favors received ? 


Send the 


Would you show your 


the mat- | 


| be expended on its pages, but the time, 
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ness you would repay. Would you be 
kept in constant remembrance of the 
most beloved? Order the Journat to 
be sent a year to that one’s address. Is 
your son or your daughter from home, 
or away at school? What frequent vis- 
itor would prove more welcome or cheer- 
ing than the Journa? Is your minister 
a subscriber? Do not ask him if he 
would like it, but send it to him. Is it 
among the magazines in your public li- 
brary or reading-room? No other jour- 
nal among a hundred would be more 
studied. Can you not place it there ? 
Are you foreman, assistant, accountant, 
or an apprentice in a large shop where 
there are twenty or more operatives at 
work? Can you not get up a club 
among these men and women? Has 


JOURNAL a year to the one whose kind- | 
| 


Show him this. Then there are your 
neighbors, Mr. Brown, Mr. Sra, .and 
Mr. Jones, who would subscribe for it 
on your recommendation. What do you 
think? Is it worth your while to do so? 
You may get no thanks, or you may get 
more kicks than coppers, for meddling 
with the matter. Then of what account 
to you is this thing? However, show 
them your Journat, and then if they 
wish to subscribe, they may do so on 
their own account. Will you do it ? 
This JouRNAL can not consent to go a 
begging ; nor is it a subject of charity. 
It proposes to give an ample equivalent 
for all it gets. It will do more than this. 
Not only shall every dollar of its receipts 


talents, and best energies of its conduc- 
tors shall be put with its receipts. Its 
terms of subscription shall not much 
exceed its actual cost of production. 
All its profits shall be di-ided among 
its subscribers and co-workers. More 
than this we will not promise. Is it 
not enough? Can any do more, or 
better ? . 

We make an early start for the next 
station, — December,— with a well-pro- 
vided train—conductors, engineers, sto- 
kers, brakemen, porters, baggage-mas- 
ters, iced-water boys—reporters, news- 
men, phrenologists, physicians, preach- 
ers, housekeepers, and all the parapher- 
nalia for a most enjoyable (six months) 
excursion through and around the world. 
The bell rings. Shake hands! All 
aboard! We are off! Good-bye! 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 





Tue Sprrit oF THE AcE is “ electricity 
and steam.” The TELEGRAPH and the 
LocoMOTIVE are emblems of the nine- 
teenth century. How soon the modes 
of using these may be improved or su- 
perseded by something superior, now 
unknown, we can not predict. All the 
elements of nature—water, air, light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, and so forth 
—are to be subjugated to the use of 
MAN. All these God-given powers will 
be used as means for a still higher 
and more universal civilization and de- 
velopment. Just in proportion as man- 
kind are brought into a more intimate 
communication and contact, will they 
rise. Barbarism is seclusion and exclu- 
siveness. Civilization is education, art, 
commerce, invention, mechanism, navi- 
gation, railways, steamers, and the like. 
The world progresses. The present sur- 
passes all previous periods for mental 
activity and for the celerity with which 
material improvements are being made. 
Till now, who ever heard of new rail- 
ways being laid in a wild, unsettled 
country at the rate of three miles a day! 
Look at that incomparable work now go- 
ing forward across the Rocky Mountains! 
Look at that other wonder, a five-mile 
railway tunnel through the Hoosac Moun- 
tains! The Atlantic and other ocean 
cables have been laid, and still other ca- 
bles will soon wire the world together. 
Suspension bridges cross stupendous riv- 
ers, and city is united to city, and people 
to,people. 

But what of our moral, social, and po- 
litical condition? Here, too, under God, 
there are evidences of progress and im- 
provement. Serfdom in Russia and sla- 
very in America have been abolished. 
The right of self-government is every- 
where asserted. A “divine right” for 
any one man to rule is everywhere de- 
nied. Equal rights for all are every- 
where demanded. 

The education of children is no longer 
optional with ignorant or indifferent pa- 
rents, but for the good of the state and 
the nation, God be thanked ! is now, and 
is to be, CoMPULSORY. 

Scientific organizations are reaching 
out in all directions. Explorers are on 
every sea, lake, river, and mountain. 
Minerals, men, and monkeys are alike 
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brought into view, and our knowledge 
increased, 

Missionary work at home and abroad 
is progressing ; Sunday-schools are flour- 
ishing; church-building and “religious 
enterprises are liberally encouraged. 
Barbarism must give way to Christian- 
ity. Every human being has an interest 
at stake. Each should do something, 
and come up promptly to do the work 
allotted him. There is no place for 
idlers in God’s great vineyard. Let each 
put his shoulder to the wheel and help 
set the world ahead. Reader, what are 
you doing? Are all your faculties being 
used ? or are they dormant? Remem- 
ber the parable of the talents! The 
right use of what you have will be the 
measure of your reward. He who does 
little or nothing for the good of himself 
or his fellows will find little or nothing 
to his credit in the Book of Life. You 
who have realized the truth, that it is 
more blessed to give—and to do—than 
to receive, will need no urging from us. 

Are you inventive? Give the world 
the benefit of it. You will be none the 
poorer, but much richer, in gratitude 
to Ged. Are you mechanical? Build 
yourself a monument in the hearts of 
the people. Are you a preacher? ex- 
hort, preach, and pray, “Let thy king- 
dom come!” Are you rich? “Let 
your light so shine that others may see 
your good works, and blorify your Fa- 
ther in heaven.” Are you a publisher ? 
Print only good books. A merchant ? 
Weigh your goods on the scales of just- 
ice. Aparentorateacher? Remember, 
example is more powerful than precept. 
A phrenologist? Thank God for the 
good it may do you, and for the good 
you may do with it. Use it wisely, 
humbly, meekly, truthfully. Avoid flat- 
tery, egotism, vanity, tricks, and even all 
appearance of evil. When called on to 
describe an unfortunate, do it carefully, 
kindly, but truthfully ; neither magnify, 
“nor set down aught in malice.” En- 
courage the weak and timid; restrain 
the willful and careless. To the déwn- 
cast, desponding, and hopeless; to the 
proud, arrogant, and haughty; to the 
dissipated, selfish, and sordid; to high 
and low, rich and poor, educated and ig- 
norant, preach the true gospel it declares. 
Point ail to the Great Example, who 
came to guide and to save, and the world 


shall be the better for your having lived 
and labored in it. 





Monopoty.—It has been said that “two of 
a trade can never agree.” It is natural for 
selfish men and women to want all the glory, 
all the money, and all the attentions. Soitis with 
certain animals. The little petted poodle snaps 
and snarls if the mistress kindly notices another 
dog. The little canary and Pretty Polly show 
marked indications of jealousy when other birds 
sing and are praised. It is the same with chil- 
dren. How “tempery” little Charley becomes 
when a little sister takes the place on mamma’s 
lap he formerly occupied. He wishes the red- 
faced little thing somewhere else. So in art- 
tistic circles—each wishes to be regarded as the 
bright particular star. Is it not the same in 
every circle of singers? Would not many an 
orator, poet, painter, author, lawyer, physician, 
surgeon, or preacher like to be preferred? 
Will not merchants sometimes sell at less than 
cost to monopolize the trade? Do not steam- 
boat men and stage proprietors sometimes carry 
passengers “ free gratis,’ and give them their 
dinners, to command the traffic? Yea, verily ! 
it is simply unregenerated human nature. 
But to what extent is this thing justified? 
Is not he the best Christian who first looks 
after the comfort and happiness of others? 
We know two or three small-minded, though 
much puffed phrenologists who are so foolish as 
to feel annoyed at the success of others whom 
they fear may eclipse them. As though Phrenol- 
ogy belonged to them! They are “ would-be 
monopolists.” The globe will not cease its 
accustomed revolutions when they depart, 
though there will be so much less egotism 
and bombast in the world. It is the present 
policy of this office to “lend a hand” to every 
good effort, by whomsoever made, in the inter- 
est of any good cause. Our readers know 
very well what we think of both quack doctors 
and quack phrenologists, of counterfeits and of 
the genuine article. We will have nothing to 
do with self-entitled “ Professors,” big or little, 
high or low, old or young, except to expose 
them ; but allintelligent, sober, good, religious 
men shall have our best encouragement and 
support. Let all guard against low, mean jeal- 
ousy. The niore magnanimity a senior shows 
to a junior the better. Reader, are you a 
would-be monopolist? “Live, and let live.” 

AMERICAN ORATORY AND StrRoNG Drink.— 
During the late session of the American Con- 
gress, a Temperance Society was organized, 
composed of Cabinet officers, Senators, and 
Representatives. The members met in the 
House of Representatives, and gave expres- 
sion to their views in speeches and orations 
which for stirring eloquence, strong sense, and 
pathos have seldom ifever been surpassed. In- 
deed, the utterances by several of our ablest 
statesmen on that occasion must become the 
sentiment of civilization. So profoundly were 
we impressed by these briefand pointed speech- 
es that we at once determined to put them into 
the handsomest print, and give them to the 
world. They are now beautifully embalmed 
“by the art preservative of all arts,” and may 
be had by the hundred or thousand, at the 
cost of paper and printing. The book makes 
forty-four pages duodecimo, and single copies 
will be sent post-paid to any address for twen- 
ty-five cents. Orders should be addressed to 
S. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. It is 
just the thing for lecturers, preachers, teachers, 
editors, debaters, and all who aspire to speak 
in public. 
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EMINENT AMERICAN CLERGYMEN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCHES, 
WITH PORTRAITS. 





Tue Baptist denomination has acquired a position 
which may be compared with the High Church Episco- 
palian, or Old School Presbyterian, with reference to the 
standard of morality raised, and the rigid system of ordi- 
nances and requisitions laid down. This is especially 
the case with that branch of the order which is known 
by the term “* Close Communion Baptists.” 

Large Firmness, Conscientiousness, Veneration, and 
rather influential Self-Esteem, with an active intellect, 
are among the prominent faculties found in most of the 
representatives of this Church. So far as earnestness, 
piety, and sincerity, in the prosecution of Christian work 
is concerned, it can not be denied that the Baptist is un- 
surpassed ; and as regards social intercourse, friendly 
attachments, and co-operative parish work are concerned, 
this denomination ranks in importance and influence 
with the first. 

Besides our ordinary group of distinguished American 
clergymen, we present Rev. Dr. Spurgeon, who is the 
most popular representative of this de- 
nomination in England. 


Barnas Sears, D.D., was 
born in Sandisfield, Mass., Nov. 19th, 1802. 
He graduated at Brown University, Prov- 
idence, R. L., in 1825. In 1829, having com- 
pleted his theological studies at Newton, 
Mass.. he became the pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Hartford, Conn., where 
he remained for two years, when he was 
appointed to a professorship in the Hamil- 
ton Literary and Theological Institution 
(now Madison University), N. Y. In 1838 
he went to Europe, and studied for several 
years at Halle, Leipsic, and Berlin; and 
upon his return he was appointed to a 
professorship in the Theological Seminary 
at Newton, where he remained twelve 
years, during the latter part of that pericd 
being President of the Institution. In 
1848, on the resignation of the late Horace 
Mann, he was made secretary and execu- 
tive agent of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. In Aug., 1855, he was unani- 
mously elected President of Brown Uni- 
versity. Dr. Sears has published an edi- 
tion of “‘ Néhden’s Grammar of the Ger- 
man Language: ‘Classical Studies,” 
consisting of essays on ancient literature 
andart, with the biography and corre- 
spondence of eminent philologists, pre- 
pared in conjunction with the late Prof. 
B. B. Edwards of Andover, and C. C. Fel- 
ton of Harvard; “‘ Ciceronia, or the Prus- 
sian Mode of Instruction in Latin;” 
“Select Treatises’ of Martin Luther in 
the Original German ;” “ Life of Luther, 
with special reference to its earlier periods and the ‘ Open- 
ing Scenes of the Reformation ;" a revised and enlarged 
edition of Roget's “‘ Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases ;"" together with numerous reports on education, 
occasional addresses, and contributions to the “ Christian 
Review,” “ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ and other periodicals. 
Dr. Sears was several years editor of the Christian Re- 
view. He has lately resigned the presidency of the Brown 
University to accept the general agency of the Peabody 
Southern Educational Enterprise. 

Dr. Sears’ features manifest much dignity and self-reli- 
ance, together with forbearance and modesty. He hasa 
Ccloge, studions expression, dwelling more in the #»here of 
thonght than in the domain of observation. Though the 
organ of Language is large, the influence of other facul- 
ties is such, that he is probably more a thinker and 
writer than a speaker—more given to the carefully word- 
ed statements of the manuscript than to free and un- 
trammeled extemporaneous expression. He possesses 
qualities which admirably adapt him to a_ literary 
or philosophical pursuit. He possesses method, discrim- 
ination, taste, and ready judgment. Benevolence is one 
of his most prominent phrenological developments. 


PORTRAIT OF REV. 





See how his head towers up at this point! and its infla- 
ence is all the greater because of the comparatively small 
side head—Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, Secretive 
ness being moderate. Wecan safely state, that in select- 
ing this gentleman for the philanthropic work just 
entered upon, that the right man will be found in the 
right place. 


Ricuarp Furver, D.D., pastor of the 
Seventh Baptist Church, Baltimore, Md., was born 
in Beaufort, 8, C., in 1808, his father being a planter 
there. He was early sent to Harvard College, where he 
applied himself diligently to his studies, and took his 
degree with his class, althongh he had left college at the 
end of his junior year. On his return to Maryland he 
commenced the study of the Jaw, and was admitted to 
and practiced at the bar. During a severe attack of ill- 
ness, his mind was turned toward religion, and on his 
recovery he became a member of the Episcopal Church. 
He afterward became a convert to the Baptist persuasion, 
was baptized, abandoned the law, and devoted himeelf 
to a preparation for the ministry ; and after pursuing his 
theological studies for a year he was ordained, and took 
charge of the Beaufort Baptist Church, where, besides 
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ability to discern character. He reads those with whom 
he comes in contact literally as he would a book, and 
therefore is able to adapt his manner and language so as 
to secure the desired result. He is strongly emotional. 
In discourse he is not so much marked by argument as 
by feeling. He appeals to the moral sentiments rather 
than the intellect, and his efficiency is therefore all the 
more striking. He should be known for his social 
qualities, for the readiness with which he becomes 
attached to others and others to him. He has large 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, while 
Human Nature appears to be decidedly prominent. 
There is oratory in that face, and Ideality, Sublimity, 
Nature blocked him 
out on a liberal scale. Speaking after the manner ot 
the world, we should ascribe to Dr. Fuller the qualities 
of an actor, in which all the various shades and phases 
of human character would be portrayed. 


Isaac Westcorrt, D.D., pastor of the 
Bloomingdale (Forty-second Street) Baptist Church, 
New York, was born at Plymouth, Mass., April 10, 1804. 
He pursued his academic and theological studies at 
Methuen, m that State, and subsequently preached 
three years asa licentiate in the Baptist 
ministry at Dunbarton. In 1831 he was 
ordained, and took the pastoral charge ot 
the Baptist Church at Whiting, Vt., where 
he remained also three years. He was 
next called to Stillwater, where his pas- 
torship extended over the long period ot 
eighteen years. In 1850 he was called to 
the Laight Street Baptist Church, New 
York. He next went to Gloverville, Ful- 
ton Co., N. Y., where after a service ot 
four years he was called to Newburg, 
where he labored other five years, after 
which he was called to his present posi- 
tion in New York. He received the degree 
of D.D. from Rochester University a few 
years ago. In appearance, Dr. Westcott is 
somewhat under the average height, and of 
round, full person. He is popular with all 
classes and ages, and is a great favorite 
with the young. He may be regarded as 
a representative in his denomination. He 
is a self-made man, raised to the ministry 
out of the body of the church. He is 
known for his eminent piety; his life has 
been a practical one; he has labored for 
the good of his fellow-men, and his suc- 
cess has been marked. It is a fact worthy 
of record, showing the natural energy of 
Dr. Westcott, that in every field of labor, 
with the single exception of Laight Street, 
New York, a new church edifice has been 
erected during his pastorship, and more 
than fifteen hundred persons baptized. 
As a preacher, his style is common sense, 
and partakes largely of the pathetic. 
Whatever he says is the result of the 





his regular duties as pastor, he found time and enjoy- 
ment in making excursions as an evangelist, preaching 
the Gospel among the slaves. In 1836, his health having 
become impaired, he spent a year in Europe, and on his 
return with recruited energies, resumed his labors in 
Beanfort with great success. In 1847 he took charge of 
the church over which he is now pastor. 

As a pulpit orator, Dr. Fuller has few equals; and a 
marked feature of his preaching is a highly spiritual and 
evangelical element. He has a full. round, manly form, 
tall and dignified; a frank, open countenance; a clear, 


| deep, and musical voice ; and with warmth, earnestness, 


and depth of pathos he carries his audience along with 
him, and awakens in the heart of even the hardest a 
responsive throb. When not in the pulpit, he is 
generally engaged in visiting and praying with his 
people ; and being remarkably easy and pleasant in his 
manners, though dignified, he thus wins his way to the 
hearts of his hearers. 

Dr. Fuller's is an open, earnest, ardent nature. The 
temperament is one of unusual susceptibility. What- 
ever interests and is entertained by him. he is inclined 
to become enthusiastic in its advocacy. He has unusual 





living feeling within, and in this way 
his ministry is especially effective. Dr. Westcott has 
now been forty years engaged in the Gospel ministry, 
and is still hale and energetic in his work. 

Dr. Westcott’s brain is large and active, and the qual- 
ity good. He is evidently his mother’s son, partaking 
largely of her spirit and disposition. The head is high 
in Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Benevolence. 
He is practical in every sense of the word. His 
organization is not developed in the direction of the 
visionary or the superstitious. He has a very warm, 
even ardent nature. His social attachments are strong, 
and these manifest themselves in his religious work. 
He is an earnest, hearty man, both in speech and action. 
His Language is large: he clothes his thoughts in ready 
words; and stimulated by an emotional nature he would 
speak eloquently. The perceptive faculties are large. 
He is the opposite of a fastidious man. He looks to 
purposes and appropriateness rather than to ornamenta- 
tion or temporary pleasure. He has a sense of his own 
worth, which enables him to be steady and progressive 
against opposition. He is not easily influenced by oth- 
ers; not easily swerved from a chosen line of conduct. 
Uniformity and consistency are marked on every feature. 
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Grorer W. Eaton, D.D. LL.D., Pres- | 
ident of Madison University, N. Y., was born jn Hun- 
tingdon County, Penn., July 3, 1804. In the following 
year his parents removed to Ohio, and settled on a farm 
in Delaware County, then on the frontier. From early 
childhood he manifested great intellectual quickness ; 
which together with no great fondness for the narrow 
sphere of action on his father’s farm, he being the ninth 
of a family of twelve, resulted in his being sent, at the 
age of fifteen, te a collegiate school in Worthington, 
Ohio, where he attained great proficiency in classical and 
mathematical studies. Here he formed a warm, boyish 
friendship with Salmon P. Chase, the Chief Justice of the 
United States (whose portrait graces our present number) 
which has continued to the present. In 1822 he entered 
the Freshman Class of the Ohio University at Athens, 
where he remained two years; but discovering the diffi- 
culties experienced by a kind father in furnishing means, 
he resolved to relieve him, and with commendable spirit 
left the College, went to Virginia, taught for three years, 
and with accumulated earnings returned North. entering 
from the Junior Class of Union College in the fall of 1827, 
which institation he graduated in 1829, with all the hon- 
ors of the College. In the same year he was elected Fel- 
low, the highest honor that could be conferred upon a 
graduate then, and spent a year as tutor. In 1830 he 
accepted the principalship of Union Academy, Belleville, 
Ohio, and in the following year received simultaneously 
the appointment to the professorship of Rhetoric and 
History in Hampden Sydney College, Virginia, and to 
the professorship of Ancient Languages at Georgetown 
College, Kentucky, the latter of which he accepted. In 
1833 he was called to the professership of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in the Collegiate Department 
of the Institution at Hamilton, N. Y., now Madison 
University. There he has been ever since, successively 
oceupying the chairs of Mathematics in the University 
proper, of Ecclesiastical History and of Biblical Theology, 
in the Theological Seminary. In 1856 he was appointed 
President of the University, succeeding Stephen W. Tay- 
lor, LL.D., which position he still holds. In 1840 his 
Alma Mater conferred upon him the degree of D.D.; and 
some years subsequently the degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by the Union University in Tennessee. 
Dr. Eaton's published productions consist mainly of 
Discourses, Lectures, and Essays, which contain evi- 
dence of eminent literary ability and a high order of 
eloquence. His religious life is inspired by a sincere 
desire to spread the triumph of the cause which he 
advocates; more especially to raise the standard of 
Christian education and culture, general and ministerial. 
Unbigoted and unsectarian in his feelings, loving all 
who love Christ in sincerity, loving man as man, and 
ardently desiring that all may be good and happy, an 
enemy to none, and delighting to render any one a good 
service, are the chief elements of Dr. Eaton's religion. 

Dr. Eaton's organization is eminently delicate, both 
with regard to its susceptibilities and adaptability. He 
should be an earnest and usually an accurate student of 
human nature. His perceptions of character are keen 
and clear. Although appreciative of the refinements 
of life, his whole character is so thoroughly pervaded by 
a sense of the practical, that he may be said to be a prac- 
tical man, to look upon life in its varied aspects from 
a practical stand-point. His religious nature is devcloped 
more in the direction of active measures, whether co-op- 
erative or individual, than in the direction of sentiment 
and emotion. He has more Benevoleace than Faith or 
Veneration. He appreciates public sentiment, and is 
much influenced by that appreciation in the carrying out 
of whatever enterprises he may inaugurate for the benefit 
of society. He has a stronger sense of personal obliga- 
tion and duty than a disposition to he stiff, precise, or 
domineering. While he would have his views cordially 
accepted by others, he is not one to insist upon them 
with the stiffness of the dogmatist. He should be a cordial 
courteous, frank, genial man in society. A spirit like 
this would impress itself on all with whom it comes in 
contact. 

Winniam R. Wittiams, D.D, pastor 
ofthe Fifty-fourth Street Baptist Church, New York, 
was born in New York city, October 14th, 1804. After 
the usual academic studies he entered Columbia College, 
where he graduated with the highest honors of his class, 
in 18%3. Subsequently he studied law, and for a time 
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practiced it. In 1829, or 1830, he became a member of the 
Oliver Street Church, New York, and on Dec. 17th, 1832, 
was ordained at the constitution of Amity Street Bap- 
tist Church as pastor, where he labored for many years. 
In 1867 he assumed the charge of the congregation in 
Fifty-fourth Street, over which he now ministers. 

Dr. Williams has published “ Religious Progress,” 
* Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer,” a volume of “* Miscella- 
nies,’’ with several Introductory Essays to books of other 
writers and various occasional sermons and addresses. 
His writings are peculiar for their spirituality and devo- 
tion, affluence of illustration—especially historical illus- 
tration—for a vigorous, racy, figurative style, remarkable 
for breadth, variety, and power, and a brilliant and fer- 
vid imagination. Dr. Williams’ theological position is 
that of a Calvinist of the school of Andrew Fuller, with 
liberal feelings toward all evangelical bodies. His lead- 
ing characteristics are fervor and depth of piety, unaffected 
modesty and simplicity of style, coupled with inflexibility 
of principle. He is ofstudious and retiring habits, pro- 
found in his attainments, an excellent linguist, and takes 
delight in the study of authors among the English Puri- 
tans, the early Methodists, and the Jansenists of the 
French Catholic Church. In appearance he is of middle 
size, pale, thin, contemplative, and intellectual. 

A distinguished divine of the Presbyterian Church in 
New York said of Dr. Williams, on being asked by an 
individual from abroad as to who deserved to be placed 
foremost among the eminent ministers in that city, re- 
plied: “If piety, humility, comprehensive scholarship, 
wide acquaintanceship with history, unusual attainments 
in literature, together with a refined taste and rare genius 
as a writer, constitute a great man, then William R. 
Williams, of the Baptist Church, is the man for whom 
you inquire.” 

The countenance of Dr. Williams indicates great sus- 
ceptibility and intensity, the mental temperament pre- 
dominating. There is an exhibition of considerable 
wear upon his constitution, from the undue activity of the 
brain and nervous system. Dr. Williams possesses, too, 
astrongly marked will. Fortunately, he has inherited 
a tenacious physical constitution. There is much of 
steel wire and gristle inhim. . Were not this the case, he 
would have ere this succumbed to the pressure of his 
mental assiduity. His apprehensions are quick; his 
thoughte are quick; his actions are quick; his conclu- 
sions are rapidly drawn. He must think quickly to 
think accurately. Observe how nicely and sharply those 
features afe chiseled! Notice his large Causality and 
Language; the latter supplemented as it is by large 
Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality, Mirthfulness, and a supe- 
rior intellect in general, he should be known as a writer 
and speaker of eminence. He should, however, be care- 
ful to guard against undue cerebral activity, by judi- 
ciously selected diet, by plenty of sleep and moderate out- 
door exercise. Would not riding a horse be useful to 
one of this temperament ? 

Joux Dow ine, D.D., pastor of the 
Berean Baptist Church, Bedford St., New York, was first 
settled as a pastor in New York city in the year 1836, and 
is one of the oldest and most popular of the Baptist clergy. 
He was born and educated itn England, although he has 
spent by far the-Jarger portion of his life in America. 
The place of his birth was Pevensey, on the sea-coast of 
Snesex, in England, memorable as the landing-place of 
William the Conqueror in 1066, and near the town of 
Ilastings, where, at the memorable batile of Hastings, 
the Norman Conqueror, soon after landing, triamphed 
over the Saxon monarchs of England. Overhanging the 
house in which Dr. Dowling was born may still be seen 
the ivy-crowned walls of Pevensey Castle, which once 
sheltered the soldiers of King William—even in his day, 
an ancient ruin of Roman origin, covering several acres. 

The date of Dr. Dowling’s birth waz May 12th, 1807, 
and he has therefore just completed his sixtieth year. 
Removing at an early age to the city of London, al- 
thongh his parents and his ancestors, for several gene- 
rations, had becn zealous adherents of the Established 
(Episcopal) Church, he became a member of the Eagle 
Street Baptist Church at the age of seventeen, under 
the care of the Rev Joseph Ivimey, the historian of the 
English Baptiste. His youth was devoted chiefly to 
study and literary pursuits. At the early age of nineteen 
he accepted an appointment as instractor in the Latin 
language and literature, at the Clapham Rise Classical 
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Institute, in the suburbs of London: and two years later 
he became instructor in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
French languages, in a similar institution in Bucking- 
hamshire, under the care of Rev. Ebenezer West. 

Soon after his marriage in 1829, Mr. Dowling estab- 
lished a classical boarding-school in Oxfordshire, a few 
miles from Oxford University, which continued in a 
flourishing condition until he disposed of it to his suc- 
cessor for the purpose of removing to America. While 
principal of that academy, he published three school- 
books, which for many years were in general use, and 
are still in use in some of the schools of Great Britain. 
During all this time, also, he frequently officiated as a 
preacher in the pulpits of the neighboring pastors. 

In 1832 he resolved to make America his future home, 
He was induced to this course in part on account of the 
fearful commotions and riots which then prevailed in 
his native land relative to the Reform agitation, and in 
part on account of the taxation and oppression insepar- 
able from a monarchical government, and from the union 
of Church and State. He preferred a repudlican govern- 
ment, and was much influenced by the fact that America 
was a promising field of usefulness, and presented 
greater facilities to a father in bringing up a family ot 
children and settling them comfortably in the world. 
Upon arriving in America, he received a unanimous 
call to the pastorate of the Baptist Church at Cats- 
kill, and was ordained over that church November 14, 
1832, where he preached the Gospel with great success 
for two years, and afterward for two years at Newport, 
R. I. In 1836, he commenced his ministry in New 
York city, where he has, from that time, continned to 
labor, with the exception of a few years in Providence 
and in Philadelphia. In August, 1836, he was installed 
as pastor of a Baptist church then worshiping in the old 
Gothic Masonic Hall in Broadway, at that time standing 
opposite the New York Hospital. On this occasion, the 
installation sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Spencer 
H. Cone, and the other services were performed by 
Doctors Archibald Maclay, Charles G. Sommers, William 
R. Williams, and Jonathan Going. Dr. Dowling also 
preached for some two or thrée years as pastor of the 
Broadway Baptist Church in Hope Chapel. 


In 1844 he first became pastor of the Berean Baptist 
Church, Bedford Street, New York, where he still con- 
tinues to preach the Gospel to large congregations. He 
is now in his second pastorate with his present charge, 
having accepted a call to Philadelphia in 1852; but in 
1856 resumed the charge of the Bedford Street Church, 
at their urgent and unanimous request. 


The success of Dr. Dowling as an author has been no 
less marked than his success as a preacher. In addition 
to frequent contributions to our religious periodical 
literature, introductory essays to several works, and 
several anniversary sermons and college addresses, he 
has, during that time, written and published several 
works which have obtained a very large circulation and 
a wide celebrity. Among them are the “History of 
Romanism,” a large octavo volume of 734 pages, of which 
some thirty thousand copies have been published and 
sold: ** Power of Illustration,” “* Nights and Mornings,” 
“Judson Offering,” etc.. etc. Twice, since his settle- 
ment in America, Dr. Dowling has been made the re- 
cipient of collegiate honors. In 1834, soon after his re- 
moval to Rhode Islan@, the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred upon him by Brown University, 
under the Presidency of Rev. Dr. Wayland; and in 
1846, soon after the publication of his “History of Ro- 
manism,” the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Transyl- 
vania University, under the Presidency of Rev. Dr. Bas- 
com. 

A Baptist clergyman thus describes him: “ Jndomé- 
table perseverance and untiring industry in endeavoring 
to do good are striking traits in Dr. Dowling’s charac- 
ter. His preaching, when he has time to thoroughly pre- 
pare his discourses, is ratiocinative, pathetic, and power- 
ful. Large audiences flock to hear him. We must not 
omit another characteristic, which we believe to be very 
essential for every minister of the Gospel, and that is 
the remarkably kind manner in which he treats his 
brethren. He is always ready to take a brother in need 
by the hand, and go out of his way to introduce such a 
brother into a place of usefulness.” 
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Dr. Dowling is probably the largest man in the group. 





{ 
| 


He stands six feet and three inches high, and weighs two | 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. In build, he is not | 


unlike the late General Scott. His brain is large in pro- 
portion, measuring twenty-four inches in circumference. 
All the conditions for health and long life are clearly in- 


dicated. He is erect, active, and vigorous. His circu- | 


lation, breathing, and digestion are excellent. There 
are no indications of consumption or premature decay 
here. Socially, he is one of the most loving and affection- 


ate of men. Though somewhat combative, he is the | 


opposite of a belligerent who would seek controversy. 
His love for money is very moderate. He is cautious, 
guarded, and prudent. Ambition is subordinate to 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and a desire to do good 
and do right. Is steadfast and true to his convictions; 
is moderately hopeful, though never desponding; is 
eminently devotional and trusting. Though Ideality 
and Sublimity are prominent, their influence is second- 
ary. He is mirthful, playful, jovial, and even witty. He 
will scarcely ever outgrow a boyish youthfulness. He is 
a good observer, a profound thinker, and a capital 
writer and speaker. With more ambition for worldly 
honors and display, he could have taken a foremost 
place even in the councils of a nation. He is the enemy 
of no man, and can have no enemies. 


SamueL. Francis Smita, D.D., was 
born in Boston, October 21, 1808. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1829, and studied theology at Ando- 
ver for three years, and for the next eighteen months 
was editor of the Baptist Missionary Magazine, published 
in Boston. In 1834 he was ordained pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Waterville, Me., and at the same time 
elected Professor of Modern Languages in Waterville 
College, both which posts he filled till 1842, when he re- 
moved to Newton, Mass., and became pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, and editor of the Christian Review. He 
continued his charge of the latter till 1849, when it was 
removed to New York, and remained in the pastorate at 
Newton till the summer of 1854, when he resigned, and 
has since been engaged in literary pursuits and editing 
the publications of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. From his early youth Dr. Smith has contributed 
largely, both in prose and verse, to periodical literature. 
During his collegiate and theological course he was a 
large contributor to the “* Encyclopedia Americana.” 
The well-known national hymn, “My Country, ‘tis of 
thee,” is one of his earlier productions. In 1843, in con- 
nection with the Rev. Baron Stow, he compiled the 
“ Psalmist,” a rich collection of psalms and hymns. His 
other publications are “ Lyric Gems,” poems original 
and selected, and “ Life of Rev. Joseph Grafton,” besides 
occasional sermons. He also contributed a large portion 
of the songs in the “Juvenile Lyre,” edited by Lowell 
Mason. 

Dr. Smith possesses a strongly marked organization. 
There is much positive decision and matter-of-fact in his 
character. He has an exceedingly high head. The tem- 
perament being of the nervous or mental cast, he is in- 
clined to exalt the practical, to perceive in the relations 
which exist between man and man in society a quality 
which partakes strongly of the spiritual and devotioral, 
and indicates the workings of Providence in the affairs 
of men. His piety is that of benevolence, veneration, 
and conscientiousness, guided by a cultivated intellect 
rather than by blind superstition. He has a keen insight 
into character. He is the clear, earnest, apt speaker 
rather than the verbose talker. He does not ignore the 
respect of others. His social feelings are warm and 
earnest. He discerns in society the true field of Christian 
labor. His tastes are refined, his imagination fervid, but 
he does not overflow with emotion, so that his expres- 
sions mark a spontaneous disposition. His productions 
would be characterized by care and critical acumen. 
That is an expressive face, indicating a definite, analyti- 
cal, descriptive, racy mind. There is nothing dull, heavy, 
or opaque. All is clear, animated, and sensible. There 
is dignity, decision, perseverance, and will-power here. 
His poetry will be more descriptive than imaginative. 


Rosert Turnsutt, D.D., pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Hartford, is by birth and 
education a Scotchman, having been born in Whiteburn, 
Linlithgowshire, Scotland, September 10, 1809. He re- 
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ceived a liberal education, and proceeded while young to 
the University of Glasgow, where he graduated, after 
which he attended the lectures of Chalmers, Wilson, and 
others, at Edinburgh. His theological course proper was 
pursued at Glasgow, on the completion of which he was 
led to adopt the views of the Baptists, and, after preach- 
ing for a short time in Scotland and England, came to 
the United States in 1833, where he was for about two 
years the pastor of thé“Baptist Church in Danbury, Conn. 
In 1835 he went as a home missionary to Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and became pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
that city. In 1837 he returned to New England, at the 
call of the South Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn. ; and 
in 1839 he was called to the Boylston Street (now the Har- 
vard Street) Baptist Church, in Boston, where he labored 
till 1845, when he received and accepted a call from the 
First Baptist Church in Hartford, Conn. He has re- 
mained pastor of this church since that time, winning 
with each year a stronger influence, not only among his 
own people, but in other denominations. As a preacher, 
Dr. Turnbull is eminently scholarly, with great breadth 
of culture. He is at the same time highly evangelical 
and earnest. Some of his sermons, for beauty of style 
and grandeur of thought, are seldom equaled, and hardly 
ever surpassed. He has much of the fervor, glow, and 
eloquence of his countrymen, rare command of lan- 
guage, great facility as an extemporaneous speaker, and 
a most retentive memory. His more elaborate and care- 
fully jprepared discourses are models of a nervous and 
polished English style. He has been. amid all his pas- 
toral and pulpit labors, a very diligent student, and has 
made himself thoroughly familiar with the metaphysical 
theories of the German, French, and British schools of 
philosophy. He has also devoted much attention to gen- 
eral literature and to the discussion of theological topics. 
His principal published works are “The Theatre,” 
“Olympia Morata,”’ ** Vinet’s Vital Christianity,” a trans- 
lation, **‘ The Genius of Scotland,” “‘ The Genius of Italy,” 
“Theophany, or the Manifestations of God in Christ,” 
“*Vinet’s Miscellanies,”’ * Pulpit Orators of France and 
Switzerland,” ‘‘ Christ in History, or the Central Power,” 
and “Life Pictures, or Sketches from a Pastor's Note- 
Book.”’ He also edited Sir William Hamilton's “ Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy,” with a historical introduction, 
conducted for several years the Christian Review, a 
Baptist quarterly periodical, and has been a large con- 
tributor to religious periodical literature. His ‘* Genius 
of Scotland” has been reprinted in Scotland, as high a 
compliment as could have been paid to its accuracy and 
worth. His “Christ in History” has shown most fully 
the “hiding of his power,” as one of the best thinkers 
and writers of our times. He received the degree of 
D.D. from Madison University in 1851. 


Dr. Turnbull is one of the most genial of men, high- 
minded, and ever true as a friend. His mild eye, beam- 
ing with kindness, and his pale intellectual face alike 
indicate the man, the scholar, and the minister of Christ. 
In a word, he ranks as one of the ablest writers and 
preachers of this generation, honored of all, and beloved 
of the good. 


Dr. Turnbull possesses to a considerable extent the 
intensity, earnestness, and application of the Scottish 
character. The intellectual lobe is largely developed, 
the reasoning organs being large, and susceptible of high 
cultivation. He is possessed of much critical and dis- 
criminating acumen. His natural tendency is to studi- 
ousness. He is more a thinker than a talker, and on 
this account his statements, whether they be extempo- 
raneous or carefully prepared before delivery, exhibit 
marks of deep thought and attention. He should be 
deeply versed in the relations of society, of the influ- 
ences which men naturally exercise. Although endowed 
by nature with mvch agreeableness, or ability to please, 
he may exhibit at times abruptness, because his mind 
becomes thoroughly occupied by a line of thought, so 
that he can not immediately transfer his attention to any 
new subject which may be presented. His Language in- 
dicates decision, definiteness, and force rather than 
fluency. Work, work, is clearly depicted here. The 
mind or spirit which uses this brain is restless, ac- 
tive, and impatient. It is wearing out the vital machi- 
nery, and unless mental repose be soon obtained the 
body will be exhausted. There is something of the 
Cicero and something of the Cassius here. 
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Taomas Armitace, D.D., pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York, was born in 
England in 1819, and came to America at the age of nine- 
teen. He is a descendant of Sir John Armitage, of 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, whose descendants hold good rank 
among the English nobility. The precepts of a pious 
mother, who was a member of the Methodist persuasion, 
made a deep impression upon his mind; and at the 
extremely early age of fifteen we find him licensed to 
exhort in the Methodist Church. Six months after he 
was licensed to preach, and delivered his first discourse 
at Attercliffe Common, near Sheffield, with such marked 
success that it was the means of converting quite a 
number of his hearers. After three or four years of suc- 
cessful labor as a local preacher in England, his attention 
was turned toward the liberal institutions and the 
promising field of religious labor in the United States. 
After coming to this country, he preached first in Suffolk 
County, L. I.; then in Watervliet, Albany County, N. Y.; 
and next in the Garretson Station Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Pearl Street, Albany, and subsequently in other 
places, inaugurating extensive and extraordinary re- 
vivals. He soon attained an eminent and influential 
position in the Methodist Church. In 1839, having 
occasion to attend the ceremonial of baptism as per- 
formed in the Baptist Church, he was so deeply im- 
pressed that he commenced a series of careful investiga- 
tions into the doctrine, practice, and government of the 
Baptist Church, and after six months’ careful considera- 
tion he became fully persuaded that in that denomina- 
tion he would find a more congenial religious atmosphere. 
Withdrawing then from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
he was baptized by Rev. Dr. Welsh into the fellowship 
of the Pearl Street Baptist Church, Albany, and was 
shortly afterward ordained as a minister, and was called 
to the Norfolk Street Church, New York, over which 
congregation he is still settled, who now worship in the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, corner of Forty-sixth 
Street and Fifth Avenue. The honorary degree of A.M. 
was conferred upon Dr. Armitage by Madison University 
at the age of twenty, and fourteen years later the degree 
of D.D. was conferred by Georgetown College, Ky. 
Since 1856 he has been the president of the American 
Bible Union. He is an eloquent and powerful preacher ; 
a splendid orator —with a voice beautifully clear and 
musical—often soaring into the ideal, or the realms of 
wild and impassioned eloquence. His thoughts are 
highly original; and being endowed with the greater 
gifts of eloquence, a man of extended learning and the 
highest social culture, he is enabled to hold one of the 
foremost places among the incumbents of the Baptist 
pulpit. 

Dr. Armitage has an intense, earnest nature ; his life 
is full of enthusiasm and fervor. Inheriting the feminine 
cast of intellect, his intuitive knowledge of truth flashes 
upon him instantly; his mind is full of facts and rela- 
tions, which are always on hand; and though his 
Language is only fairly indicated, yet this peculiar, 
intuitive character of his intellect enables him to bring 
his ideas clearly forth with only a moderate amount of 
colloquial talent. Firmness is large; he is positive, 
and strongly inclined to take a position of independence 
and authority. Asa preacher he would be more ethical 
in his teachings than subservient, more inclined to 
instruct people how to do justly and love mercy than to 
walk humbly. Dogmatic theology is no part of his creed. 
He is a leader, not a follower of men; he would make 
innovations as a reformer, yet would not be averse to 
adopting unpopular truths. Whatever Dr. Armitage 
thinks to be duty, he performs for the carnest love of it, 
with a spirit of philanthropy and love for his fellow-men 
which gives him great influence in swaying the minds and 
molding the character of others. There is a free, frank 
openness, without concealment, which introduces him at 
once into the confidence of another. Such a tempera- 
ment is capable of almost constant effort without ex- 
haustion, there being so little mental friction. Kindness 
and affection are his more prominent traits of character. 





Rev. Sipney A. Corey, pastor of 
Murray Hill Baptist Church, New York, was born at 
Leroy, Jefferson County, N. Y., October 6, 1822. In his 
early life he was an actor, but becoming seriously in- 
terested in religious matters, he abandoned the stage, 
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and finally completed his education and studied theology 
at Madison University, where he graduated. In 1841 he 
was ordained to the Baptist ministry at Sing Sing, N, Y., 
where he preached for eighteen months. In 1843 he 
came to New York, where a church was erected for him 
in Eleventh Street; afterward removed to Twelfth Street 
for increased accommodations. In 1856-7 a magnificent 
church edifice was erected for his congregation at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street; but in 
the following year, bringing with it the great financial 
crisis, the congregation, unable to pay fora debt incurred 
of one hundred thousand dollars, the church building 
was sold, and Mr. Corey's congregation removed to a 
church in Thirty-fifth Street. In 1862 the congregation 
again removed to a commodious edifice in Twenty- 
eighth Street, near Broadway, and subsequently to 
the church on Murray Hill, where they now wor- 
ship. As a preacher, Mr. Corey's style of address 
is thus stated by a lady critic: “He illustrates his text 
with lively anecdote, spicy commentary, and solid 
facts—now warming up into the realms of imagination, 
now descending again into the prosaic reality. If we 
were called upon to describe his peculiar eloquence, 
we ehould say it was the flowery style. He garlands 
every sentence with rhetorical flowers—he polishes and 
refines—there is a soft, romantic, sentimental atmos- 
phere aronnd his discourses. There is a delusive, unreal 
radiance around his eloquence, like the strange super- 
natural light of the winter moon. He covers his subject 
with blossoms of fancy and ideality, as the robins in the 
nursery tale covered the babes in the wood with forest 
leaves. In all his sermons there is deep religious fervor 
and earnestness of appeal, sometimes dramatically ex- 
pressed, but always appropriate and seldom surpassed.” 

Mr. Corey has highly distinguished himself also as a 
religious lecturer. In appearance he is kindly, courtly, 
and gentlemanly. Cheerful and hopeful, he is always 
welcome. Polished and gentlemanly, fluent and enter- 
taining in conversation, his companionship is sought for 
the profit and pleasure it imparts. 

Mr. Corey stands not far from six feet high, is well 
proportioned, erect, and stately. He is blessed with a 
good degree of self-reliance, a high degree of firmness, 
and a strong love of approbation, and is not wanting in 
self-esteem. These qualities combining with a fine 
intellect, which is highly cultivated, with mirthfulness, 
imagination, and an aptitude for any calling, fit him for 
a leader. His Benevolence is large, and his sympathies 
active and strong. Veneration, Hope, and Spirituality 
are also large; and he is profoundly devout, eminently 
spiritual, with exalted hopefulness. He is full of feeling, 
impulse, and emotion, and could scarcely prevent him- 
self from manifesting these strong characteristics always 
and everywhere. He is without cunning or concealment, 
and enters instantly into the nature of those he meets. 
There is poetry, music, art, and oratory combined in him. 


Rev. Wa. H. Penpieron, pastor of | 


West Fifty-third Street Baptist Church, was born in 
Stonington, Conn.,in the year 1832. He spent his early 
yeare in academical pursuits and the study of law. Hav- 
ing located himself in California, he was called to the 
work of the Chrietian ministry in the year 1855. His first 
pastoral charge was assumed in the city of Brooklyn 
in the year 1858, in which he spent eighteen months, 
when he was called to the care of the Cannon Street Baptist 
Charch, and continued to labor as its pastor for five 
years. It is now nearly four years since he assumed! his 
present charge. In all these positions his ministry has 
been eminently successful. The aggregate of conver- 
sions under his preaching reaches nearly six hundred. 

As a speaker, Mr. Pendleton is attractive and effective. 
His arrangement of a discourse is Incid and striking; 
his argument is cogent. his style elegant, sometimes verg- 
ing toward the florid. Hix manner is fervent and 
deeply impressive. Few pastors in this city are more 
highly esteemed by their churches. and few individuals 
have warmer or more devoted friends. 

Mr. Pendleton has been much distinguished as an ad- 
vocate of the American Bible Union, of which he has 
been an influential manager for a considerable number 
of years. One of his most brilliant platform speeches 
was delivered before that body about four years ago. 
The flashes of poetic eloqnence by which it was illus- 
trated evinced that, if he shonld direct his attention to 


platform speaking, he would not have many competitors 
for the palm, His mind is essentially poetic, but with 
sound discretion he has chastened it to the more sober 
shade of thought suitable to the character of the Chris- 
tian ministry 

The evidences of power of expression are marked on 
this countenance. He should talk fluently, copiously. 
The eyes are full, the head wide in the region of sugges- 
tion and ideality. The social afféetions are influential ; 
and there is, too, a vein of the controversial, all of which 
qualities in combination nourish discussion and dis- 
course. He should be a firm adherent of his denomin- 
ation. The organs of Firmness, Spirituality, Consci- 
entiousness, and Veneration are well developed. He 
has a practical cast of intellect, and should be correct 
| in his discriminations and descriptions. The temper- 
ament supplies activity and elasticity. He is impressi- 
ble, yet his impressions are rendered useful and effica- 
cious. He has a strong sense of the humorous, the witty, 
the elegant, and the eloquent. Although one who 
would exhibit a powerful defense when his liberties 
were invaded, he yet is cautious and calculating. As 
a clergyman, he should exhibit a profound acquaintance 
with the main characteristics of his people, much affa- 
bility in society, and sufficient regard to their interests 
| to render himeelfacceptable. He is genial, # cial, kindly, 
| self-assured, and confident. 
| Rev. Henry M. Gatianer, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
| youngest in the group, was born in Castlebar, Ireland, 
September, 1833. He received but the rudiments of an 
education at his native place, being apprenticed at the 
age of twelve. At the age of seventeen he emigrated to 
this country, and after a few years’ sojourn in the East 
he settled in Dlinois, engaging in his occupation of car- 
riage painting. Being possessed of a mind thirsting for 
knowledge, and having a very strong desire to enter 
the ministry, he entered Shurtleff College, Alton, Illi- 
nois, there receiving the benefits of a regular theological 
training. Mr. Gallaher had then been married about a 
year: and despite his great responsibility, he managed to 
support his wife and child during the period of his 
collegiate course. He accepted a call from the Baptist 
Church at Quincy, Illinois, and continued his ministra- 
tions there for three years. In 1864 he was appointed 
as a delegate to the Baptist Convention at Philadelphia ; 
and while East, the First Baptist Church of Brooklyn, 
being without a settled pastor, invited him to occupy 
their pulpit during one of the Sabbaths of his visit East. 
An enthusiastic reception met the young preacher ; and 
soon after a unanimous call was extended to him, 
which was accepted only after mature deliberation, and 
in October, 1864, he assumed the pastorate of the Charch, 
From that time until the present the career of his 
Church has been one of uninterrupted prosperity; the 
| original congregation of one or two hundred was soon 
| swelled to fifteen hundred, and the church is now too 
| small. Mr. Gallaher is a fluent and polished speaker; 
his language is full of apt illustration and originality of 
| 





idea, and he is fearless in announcing his convictions, 
Naturally talented, Mr. Gallaher has by cultivation and 
close application and earnest thought become one of 
| the most effective workers in his denomination. His 
| abilities as a lecturer have also caused him to be in uni- 
versal demand ; and few lectures have been so acceptably 
delivered as his “Ireland and the Irieh,”” America and 
the Americans,” and “ A Summer's Trip to Europe.” 
Mr. Gallaher has a superior intellect. His perceptive 
faculties rather predominate, thus indicating ability to 
portray and describe. He would be brilliant rather than 
profound. He belongs to that class of ministers who 
are eminent for their ability to rivet the attention of an 
audience by a warm and enthusiastic style of address. 
His moral organization is finely developed. Veneration, 
Benevolence, Spirituality, and Conscientiousness are 
well marked. He is not remarkable for independence of 
| character. He is rather diffident than forward. The 
| nature of his vocation, the moral status of the commu- 
| nity, are the stimuli which urge him forward to take 
a conspicuous position. He must believe in his work 
earnestly to act in a position which draws the attention 
of others. There is much breadth of mind, much liber- 
ality of sentiment in this organization. There is also 
much humor, and in his discourses there may be quaint- 
ness of style, or a vein of facetiousness which inclines 














the hearer tosmile. He is an easy, tender, and accessible 


man. The more he may be known, the better he will be 
beloved. 


Rev. Cuartes Happon SpurGeon, one 
of the most popular ministers of the Baptist Church in 
England, was born at Kelvedon, Essex, June 19, 1834, 
His father and grandfather were preachers in the Inde- 
pendent denomination in England. At the age of six- 
teen he commenced teaching, as an usher, at Newmarket, 
and afterward at Cambridge. While at the latter place, 
he connected himeelf with a “‘ Lay Preachers’ Associa- 
tion,” and went out almost every evening to some one 
of the adjacent villages, to conduct religious meetings. 
Soon he commenced preaching, and before he was eight- 
een became pastor of a small Baptist congregation at 
Waterbeach, one of these villages. In 1854 he was called 
to the New Park Street Baptist Chapel, in Southwark, 
London, where his preaching attracted such crowds that 
the congregation removed, first to Exeter Hall, and then 
to Surrey Music Hall, the largest public room in London. 
This proved to be, totally inadequate, however, and in 
1861 a chapel called the “‘ Tabernacle’ was erected for 
his immense congregation. Here he has preached ever 
since; and sometimes in the Crystal Palace, at Syden- 
ham, where he draws together larger andiences than any 
other preacher in England. A writer in the Christian 
Advocate gives the following interesting statement re- 
specting Mr. Spurgeon and his work: 

“Mr. Spurgeon has added to his Church during the 
year 1866 between three and four hundred members. 
His success depends upon his simple faith in Gospel in- 
strumentalities, and the power with which the Holy 
Spirit honors his unstudied and unpretending messages. 
There is an utter abandon in his manner, as if it were of 
no account what his hearers thought or said of him, or 
whether he appeared as an intellectual and eloquent man 
or otherwise. His sermons are delivered with great di- 
rectness and confidence of immediate results in the con- 
version of sinners. His efficiency lies in his administra- 
tive ability. His power to do and make others do, prob- 
ably exceeds that of any man in England. He preaches 
twice on the Sabbath to seven thousand people, and ad- 
ministers to them the Lord’s Supper; has a prayer-meet- 
ing in his church every morning and evening ; has bap- 
tism two evenings of the week; lectures, I am told, 
somewhere, about every day; manages a theological 
seminary of one hundred students, for whose subsistence 
he chiefly provides: publishes a monthly magazine, and 
one sermon every week ; has just issned a hymn-book ; 
is about establishing an orphan asylum; manages a 
Church of 3,000 or 4,000 members ; makes frequent jour- 
neys to preach abroad ; and how many more enterprises 
he has on hand I know not. 

“Of course he has te do much of this work through 
the agency of others, keeping two clerks to do his 
writing, twenty or thirty deacons to do the pastoral 
visiting and other work, a corps of theological teachers, 
and other co-operators, upon all of whom he has the 
faculty of so impressing himself as to direct their work 
and be the animating soul of the whole movement. It 
is said that a commercial firm of London were so im- 
pressed with his administrative ability, that they offered 
him fifteen thousand dollars a year to embark his influ- 
ences in their enterprise. He can so infuse his own 
spirit into others as to make them one with himself in 
his peculidr lines of labor and activity. There is noth- 
ing in Mr. Spurgeon’s person to indicate his career. In 
a crowd, one would pick out hundreds as apparently 
better fitted for his work. He is short, chubby, with 
distended cheeks and apoplectic neck, receding forehead, 
and other characteristics of person setting at defiance 
the doctrines of Phrenology. His voice, though clear, 
and well suited to be heard by a multitude, lacks variety, 
depth, and pathos, and has in some cases a wiry twang, 
which is by no means specially captivating.” 

(We disagree with the foregoing statement as to there 
being nothing in Mr. Spurgeon’s person to indicate 
character. To our mind it is quite the contrary. He 
would be a marked man anywhere; nor is it true that 
his voice lacks depth or pathos, nor has it a wiry twang. 
This writer may have heard him under peeuliar circum- 
stances, when the speaker may have labored under some 
temporary infirmity. No man’s voice is always the same. 
A “bad cold”’ makes a great differencé. We heard Mr. 
Spurgeon during our summer in London on many dif- 
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ferent occasions. We have been seated near him and 
far from him, in the fartherest extremity of his immense 
Tabernacle, and his voice filled the house as completely 
as that of an ordinary speaker would fill an ordinary 
room. Is it not strange that different observers and lis- 
teners come to conclusions reepecting others so various ? 
Each, no doubt, tries to tell the truth. But the colored 
glasses through which we look at each other makes the 
difference. ] 

Mr. Spurgeon has a plump, well-formed body and a 
good-sized brain. There is nothing colossal in either, 
but the whole is healthy and well proportioned. Those 
who try to make Mr. Spurgeon out a superhuman char- 
acter are as much in error as those who represent him 
to be less than a man. He is neither a philosopher nor 
an idiot. He would claim nothing for himself which the 
world would not readily concede. We see nothing in 
his character or career at all wonderful or puzzling. 
He is a spiritually illuminated preacher, and the psy- 
chologist would count him a capital medium for the 
manifestation of religious impressions. That he makes 
the best possible use of what there is of him is clear; but 
this only goes to show how much less more capable men 
make of themselves and accomplish in life than their 
Creator intended and expected them to do, whereas 
many fritter away their lives and come to naught. Mr. 
Spurgeon improves almost every moment of his time, 
and turns all his facuities to the best account. He is 
simply true to his nature, doing what he finds to do with 
his might. Mr. Spurgeon has a top to his brain as well 
as a base, and a fairly developed intellect. He takes 
impressions from above and beyond, and he com- 
municates those impressions in a clear, concise, and 
practical manner. 

His strong social nature, with his ardent, impulsive 
temperament and his great executive power, warms him 
up, impels him on, and with his high moral sense he 
deyotes himself to what he conceives to be the best and 
the highest interests of humanity. We have not space 
at present to go into a detailed analysis of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
character. Should we take him up again we will 
analyze more minutely, and show the various phases as 
well as the eccentricities peculiar to him. 





DENOMINATIONAL FEATURES. 


The Baptist Church in the United States is 
one of the largest, numerically, and most power- 
ful among the denominations of Evangelical 
Christians. The peculiar tenet which dis- 
tinguishes Baptists from other sects is that 
relating to the mode of administering the 
sacrament of baptism. They insist on the im- 
mersion of the entire person as the proper per- 
formance of this rite; and claim this mode 
was originally practiced and (except in case of 
the sick) universally observed throughout 
Christendom for 1,300 years. In substantiating 
this claim, they urge the signification of the 
Greek word Sarti%a (baptize) used in the New 
Testament in relation to the rite; the example 
of Christ himself and of his Apostles ; and the 
allusions of the evangelists when explaining 
the spiritual import of it. 

They maintain also the necessity of an intel- 
ligent belief in the mediatorial sufficiency of 
our Saviour, te render baptism of effect to the 
recipient. Those only who profess repentance 
for sin and faith in Christ are eligible candi- 
dates for the sacred ordinance. 

There are several bodies of Baptists; but 
the Regular or Associated Baptists form the 
most numerous body. The character of their 
church government is congregational, each 
society or assembly being complete in itself, 
and managing entirely its own affairs. This 
pmnciple of independence is balanced by an- 





other principle which they highly esteem—that 
of intercommunion. This intercommunion be- 
tween their churches is regarded as the visible 
expression of unity ; and in the furtherance of 
this principle they from time to. time hold 
councils or conferences to which the different 
churches send delegates. Through these coun- 
cils, societies are organized for extensive benev- 
olent or missionary enterprises. Church asso- 
ciation is also maintained by them for mutual 
advice and co-operation in such measures as 
will promote their general interests. These 
councils or associations, however, can exercise 
no judicial or appellate power; their measures 
may be adopted, or not, by individual congre- 
gations as the latter elect. 

Baptists are sometimes called “close com- 
munionists,” for the reason that they do not 
admit the members of other denominations 
who have not been baptized in their way to 
unite with them at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. They profess, however, that in this 
restriction they do not judge the consciences 
of others, but seek to preserve their own invio- 
late. 

The Declaration of Faith with the Church 
Covenant, published by the Baptist Convention 
of New Hampshire, expresses at some length 
the general sentiments of the Associated Bap- 
tists; to that we beg leave to refer our readers 
for further information respecting doctrinal 
features. . 

The Baptist Almanac for 1865 gives 1,039,400 
as the number of Regular Baptists in. the 
United States. The Disciples, or Campbellite 
Baptists, number 300,000. 


<P oe 


QUAKER COURTSHIP. 


[A memBeER of the Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers, gives us for the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL this account of their courtship and marriage.] 

There is no relation in life that exerts so important 
an influence over our happiness, here and hereafter, as 
that of marriage. Youth should therefore be guarded 
with a jealous care, if possible, to prevent the affections 
from becoming entangled in a manner that might lead to 
unhappy consequences. The practice of the Friends in 
this respect is somewhat peculiar. Their regulations 
forbid young persons associating together with a view 
to matrimony without consent.of parents. This may 
appear quite unromantic, and in a very few exceptional 
cases attended by no good result. But let any one 
familiar with that Society remark the general prevalence 
of domestic happiness, and the extremely rare cases of 
separation, and he will see good reason to conclude that 
there is some unusual preserving element. Before 
marriage, the parties appear in a meeting and state that, 
with Divine permission and the approval of Friends, they 
intend marriage with each other. The meeting then 
appoints a committee to see that there are no similar 
engagements between them and others, and about a 
month afterward, if reported clear, they proceed. Ina 
public meeting for worship, after a considerable time of 
silence, they rise, and taking each other by the hand 
solemnly declare that in the presence of the Lord and the 
assembled people they take each other to be husband and 
wife, promising, with Divine assistance, to be loving and 
faithful until death. A formal certificate setting forth 
these facts is then produced and read, and the parties 
sign it, and as many of the company as desire to do so, 
subscribe their names as witnesses. 

Thus a religious sanction is thrown around this most 
important engagement, under which it is hoped those 
entering into it will be led to feel, that however ardently 





. 


attached in the bonds of love, a higher Power alone can 
preserve from the discord incident to so close an asso- 
ciation of two individual wills. 

(That the Quakers are among the most orderly people 
in the world must be conceded. That they are quite as 
loving and as happy in wedlock, is also true. That their 
children are as well constituted and as well behaved is 
undoubted. It has been said that Quaker babies do not 
cry ; but we doubt the statement. As for music, which 
they ignore, the less said by them the better. We believe 
in the “ Art divine,” and insist on the legitimate exer- 
cise of the organs of Time and Tune. We rather like 
their courtship and marriage, and think well of the Qua- 
ker girls; they make good wives, good mothers, good 
Friends, and good neighbors. 
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OVER THE RIVER. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


Tue river is dark and the waves are cold, 

The boatman is pale and the bark is old ; 

’Tis the burden that’s breathed from lips of clay, 

And the spirit shudders to launch away, 

To ungrapple the chains from the shores of 
Time, 

With an outward bound for an unknown clime; 

To loose its grasp from the realm of Real, 

And be drifted away to the dim Ideal 


But a mystical voice that the deep life hears, 

Would scatter such doubts and would banish 
the fears; 

It talks to the soul in a different way, 

And it says that the rays from the regions of Day 

Give warmth to the waves that we dream are 
80 cold, 

And the river is glinted with glimmers of gold ; 

That the ripples are bronzed by a brilliancy 
bright, 

Unswept by the shadows that darken Time’s 
flight. 


And it says that the bark, though a fairy thing, 
Is a masterpiece of the heavenly King ; 

And though light as a cloud in the ether blue, 
And clear as the air, it is strong and true. 

And angels’ wings are the sails that fan 

The longing Life to a lovelier land ; 

And the music that drifts from the world of 


Makes the spirit forget all the music of tis . 


And this is the way our bark shall ride 
Over the murmuring, musical tide ; 

And a host of souls on the other side, 

So pure and fair, and so glorified, 

With anthems of rapture shail welcome in 
Another Life from the land of sin ; 

And the spirit released shall neyermore 
Regret its change to the fadeless shore. 


—_——9 


THEATERS IN Evropz.—There are in the 
whole of Europe 1,480 theaters. Of these 
there are 337 in France, 168 in Spain, 159 in 
England, 152 in Austria, 115 in Germany, 76 
in Prussia, 44 in Russia, 34 in Belgium, 23 in 
Holland, 20 in Switzerland, 10 in Sweden, 8 
in Norway, 16 ifi Portugal, 10 in Denmark, 4 
in Greece, 4 in Turkey, 3 in Roumania, and 1 
in Servia. In Italy there is one theater for 
every 75,000 of the inhabitants. 
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Communications, 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts eet forth. 





ORIGIN OF VEGETABLE LIFE. 





Tue two great organic departments of our globe are 
exclusively monopolized by the animal and vegetable. 
These great families have each their land and water 
varieties, and respectively form a network of beautiful 
constructions entirely surrounding the globe. There is 
probably not a spot of sarface, on land or water, but is 
occupied by some of the maximum or minimum species 
of these two great kingdoms of nature. 

When we trace these organisms of both departments 
down to their minimum forms of simplest construction, 
the microscopist is puzzled to say where animal life 
ends and vegetable life begins, or the absolute dema7ka- 
tion or line of separation takes place. Simple cell life 
comprises the beginnings of both, while each by mechan- 
ical (so-called) division of their respective cells multiply 
arithmetically—as one into two, two into four, four into 
eight, eight into sixteen, etc.—and thus into more com- 
pound organisms and complicated forms. As each pro- 
gresses in complicity, the distinction becomes marked 
in the compound animal organization, possessing its 
own individual sentient or intelligent principle, which 
is more or less traceable in their very mipute micro- 
scopic forms; while in the most complicated forms of 
vegetation this distinctive characteristic is nowhere 
found, except perhaps in its most simple cell forms, 
floating in their circulatory systems. 

In plants, as in animals, from introduced or surround- 
ing materials, are extracted the assimilative nutrition 
to build up and keep in repair their varied compounds, 
as well as forms, of which their respective organs are 
constitated, and each possessing its reproductive powers. 
Each, too, has its circulatory system, through which are 
carried the assimilative materials for their varied con- 
structions; as have, also, each their secretions, excre- 
tions, inhalation and exhalation, constituting their lung- 
breathing apparatus. The animal absorbs into its lungs 
atmospheric air, separates its components, retaining its 
oxygen and giving back the carbon, in the form of car- 
bonic acid gas; while the plant also absorbs into its 
lungs—the leaves—the same vitalizing air, separates its 
constituents, retaining the carbon and giving back the 
oxygen. 

We have suggested as highly probable that the animal 
frame, with its attached intelligence, has within its body 
innumerable animalcula, with their sentient principle, 
coursing through our veins, to intelligently select mate- 
rials for building up and keeping in repair our animal 
machine in all its complicated parts. Why is it not also 
probable that minute organic intelligence performs the 
same offices to build up and keep in repair all vegetable 
organs and their compounded forms? There is the cor- 
responding assimilative materials for secretions, the 
circulatory system, the digestive and the lung-breathing 
organs in the vegetable, as in the animal, in which ani- 
malculez in both may become wrated and refreshed, and 
the same opportanities in both cases for the display of 
limited intelligence and usefulness in supplying their 
own necessities, and using the surplus in building up 
the varied vegetable forms; just as the polypes, in build- 
ing up their diversified cellular homes, as frameworks 
for future islands and continents, obtain such materials 
from the surrounding ocean ; only that in the two former 
the animalcule have a wider range of materials to select 
from for their nourishment and more complicated struc- 
tures, compound animal and vegetable organizations. 

Microscopists find in all vegetable infusions, however 
much pains are taken to exclude animalcule or their 
germs from the air or associated water, that many forms 
of infusorial life are rapidly developed and multiplied; 
which rather points to the overlooked probabilities of 
their being indissolubly associated ™ all vegetable con- 
structions, either as retaining life even in dried vegeta- 
tion, or their germs there left, ready to spring into 
existence as soon as the eap is liquefied by warm water 
penetrating their capillary or circulatory systems, in 





which, in living plants, moving colored globules are seen 
passing up and down in the cellular tissues of chara, 
caulinia, etc. This probability is lost sight of by micro- 
scopists, in their eager belief that such animalcule exist 
exclusively in the water or air, and from thence intro- 
duced, despite all precautions, into all vegetable infu- 
sions, never apparently dreaming that such profuse cell 
or globular life is probably the inseparable accompani- 
ment, as well as origin, of all vegetable forms which 
comprise the homes and scenes of industry of a vast 
variety of infusorial life. 

The sensitiveness of vegetation, so marked in very 
many species, as well as other peculiarities of many, has 
some more direct association with contained intelligent 
life and feeling than could possibly arise from mere 
vegetable crystallization. Again, the temperature of 
vegetation in winter is maintained but little below that 
of its season of growth, and in the winter, too, it is far 
above that of surrounding inorganic matter, which pre- 
serves it from damage through inclement periods, thus 
clearly evidencing a vitalizing warmth within far above 
that of mere cold crystallization. Again, animal industry 
and intelligence are apparent in surrounding their vege- 
table constructed homes in the capillary vessels with 
thick céatings of bark, as non-conductors of heat, to pre- 
serve themselves and their vegetable constructions from 
the destructive effects of more direct exposure to the 
elements. 

Thus I infer that all vegetable constructions, fiber, 
tissue, fruit, flower, and reproductive organs, are but 
materials which animalcule intelligently select, carry, 
and assimilate, from the parent stock to the bud or ker- 
nel, as in the animal to the feetal embryo, there to multi- 
ply its growth by their industry, and by the same order 
of progression, through a countless succession of genera- 
tions, for the perpetuation of species. 

Some of the same modes of reproduction which char- 
acterize the lower forms of animal life—as the monad, 
hydra, actinia, etc.—such as mechanical division of the 
cell, budding, branching from the parent stem, ectc., are 
also observed as equally characteristic of vegetable cell 
repréduction or multiplication. Both animal and vege- 
table remains in a state of decay, when placed in favoring 
circumstances, invariably exhibit an immense amount 
of animalcule or infusorial life, probably reproduced 
from the remaining germs in each, when death or de- 
struction stayed their circulatory systems. 

The very many similar characteristics of construc- 
tion, composition, and growth, existing in animal and 
vegetable organizations, clearly point to some uniform 
mode of origin and progression, from the simple to the 
complex; and we know of no other mode so likely 
and so congenial with known facts as that both are 
built up and sustained by the intelligent actions of 
globules, or simple cells, found floating in liquids con- 
tained in the circulatory systems of each; and, as in both 
cases, these globules are found to have a rapid motion 
of oscillation, and an up-and-down movement in the 
capillary vessels, that therefore they consist in both cases 
of living animalcule. As intelligence more or less is 
inseparable from all life, so the appointed and intelligent 
labor of these minute creatures is expended in keeping 
in repair their homes, the organs and entire frames, 
which constitute the varieties of these two great depart- 
ments of organic life. In further confirmation of this 
view, the laticiferous tissues of some plants abound with 
colored globules in a constant state of motion, and when 
separated from the plant coagulate and leave a fluid 
lymph, or serum, like animal blood, which certainly are 
thus proved to partake of similar origin. 

The rise of sap in the circulatory systems, or capillary 
vessels of many tafl trees, is much more readily account- 
ed for on the supposition that it results from the labors 
of living intelligent bodies, which probably construct 
intervening valves _in these capillaries, as in the animal 
system, to prevent its return by the same passage, than 
to any theory of mere capillary attraction performing 
such anomalous hydrostatics. 

Simple cells of cellular tissue in the lower plants per- 
form all the functions which, in higher forms of vegetable 
organization, are performed by particular parts; there- 
fore cells are the primal living principle of vegetation. 
The functions of plants can not be considered as a mere 
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cease on the death of the plant, as with the animal; so, 
necessarily, connected with vitality, from which intelli- 
gence in some degree is inseparable ; hence a cell is an 
animal organization. The storing or secreting of more 
assimilative material or food in eome parts of planta, as 
in the bud, than is required for immediate use, is evi- 
dently provided to serve as sustenance for future growth, 
and can not by possibility be a mere mechanical opera- 
tion, but must be the design and performance of a provi- 
dent intelligence within the circulatory system; hence 
such operations must be performed by animal organisms. 
The spiral arrangement of many plants to cling for sup- 
port can not be simply mechanical, varying as they do 
with surrounding circumstances, but a recognized ne- 
cessity, for which contained or associated intelligent 
action is alone adequate to effect. 

Vegetable as well as animal cells or globules (both 
originally animaleule) multiply by mechanical division, 
adhering to the parent wall, or capable of a separate 
existence, according to circumstances. Now it is in the 
highest degree probable that cells branching from ani- 
malcule, in the circulatory systems of plants as well as 
animals, are left by the parent attached to the organs, 
whether vegetable or animal, that they are constructing 
(us with the polype to his cellular matrix), and thus 
themselves, with their assimilative materials, form the 
cell-like structures of many vegetable and animal organs, 
making an appointed sacrifice of their simple organiza- 
tions to build up more complicated structures, both 
vegetable and animal. Thus, wheel within wheel, are 
animal and vegetable existences due to the multiplication 
of these formulative individual animal cells. 

Here it remains to be observed that with such intelli- 
gent animalculz life, engaged in the construction of both 
vegetable and animal forms, may be readily assigned the 
cause of the variation in growth of the same species, 
under varying circumstances and requirements, by the 
primary adaptable habits of these industrious, constrpct- 
ive little creatures. 

These reflections point to the probable agency of 
minute forms of life, in their formulative procesees, 
through impressed habits, governing these infinitesimal 
creatures, as the instruments or working machinery of 
an All-wise Projector in the creation of His most mar- 
velous works, the animal and vegetable kingdoms—the 
only organic existences with which we are acquainted. 

CHAS, E. TOWNSEND. 
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Dear Jovurnat: This year finds my name on your 
subscription books for the first time, and when I read 
our editor’s kind, welcoming words, “ You have come 
again,” in the January number, I must own to a little 
feeling of—no, not envy, not jealousy, but a little 
wish that I, too, were one of the “ first-born” and well- 
beloved. But the same kind greeting is extended to the 
new additions to our great phrenological family, and to 
all who are with the cause in “ thought, spirit, and senti- 
ment,” and all who feel interested in this great work can 
not afford to do without our beloved JourNaL. Why is 
it that the JourNaAL family all havea “ fellow-feeling™ for 
each other? a strange heart-and-soul sympathy, or kin- 
dred feeling? 1 think if I should ever see our editor, I 
should know him in a moment, and would not feel at all 
backward in holding out my hand for his kind, friendly 
grasp. I keep a warm corner for him in my heart, and I, 
for another, send up a plea for his portrait in the Jour- 
NAL. I think he owes it to the “family.” and Iam safe 
in saying each member will give it a glad welcome; and 
I for one would like to try my pen at his “‘ delineation.” 
A kind greeting to all the readers of the JouRNAL. 

EMMA A. T., Cambridge, 0. 

[It is gratifying to be thus appreciated by the * Jour- 
nal Family,” and especially so by the sisterhood. But we 
must be guarded. What will the men say when they 
hear the ladies complimenting the editor of the A. P. J.? 
Won't they be jealous and feel defrauded? Then won't 
they demand of us “that satisfaction which one gentle- 
man expects from another—‘ pistols and coffee for 
two?” Oh, dear! we beg our lady friends to spare 
us such embarrasement. We fear to publish our portrait 
for these reasons, but will continue to make the JouRNAL 


just as fascinating as ever—indeed, indispensable to all 


mechanical process, as those functions immediately | * lovers” —of good reading. ] 
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MAN, MONKEYS, AND GORILLAS. 


SPECIES, HABITS, INCIDENTS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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UnpDER this head we purpose giving some account of those species 
of the great family of quadrumana which, on account of certain 
marked peculiarities, especially their singular instincts, have rendered 
them most conspicuous. Did we attempt to present all the species 
now known as belonging to the ape or monkey tribe, the space of 
many entire JouRNALS would be requisite. Natural history presents 
many attractive features to the general reader when treated in a 
popular way and divested of its dry technicalities; and it is in this 
way that, of late years, the general public, through newspapers and 
magazines, have acquired much scientific information. But to our 
subject. Apes live in communities. They seem to prefer society, 
and are usually on amicable terms with each other. Their social in- 
stinct, however, seems limited to the purposes of mutual protection. 
They are found in great herds, but different species do not amalga- 
mate or intercommingle. They are strongly adverse to the doctrine of 
miscegenation. 

It is but recently that par- 
ticular and accurate investi- 
gations into the nature and 
habits of these animals have 
been made, and information 
gathered which places the 
ape in his proper place in the 
catalogue of mammalia. 


THE AND MAN. 
Before the extensive re- 
searches of Cuvier, many ac- 
counts were current, contributed to by both writers and credulous travel- 
ers, affirming the existence of “ long-armed, hairy men,” who dwelt in 
the wooded recesses and jungles of Africa, and whose language was 
a sort of hissing. The more ignorant and debased negro tribes of 
some portions of Africa probably aided such canards by their belief 
in the monkey, especially the chimpanzee, or orang-outang, being a 
hairy man that was so cunning that he would not speak lest he should 
be put to work. There have not been wanting, among even the savants 
of natural science, those who have striven to demonstrate a connec- 
tion between man and the ape. Such have asserted their common 
derivation, and ascribed their pfesent distinetions to the different 
physical or moral agencies to which they have been subjected. These 
distinctions are so great, both with reference to nervous phenomena 
and puysical organization, that we can hardly think it possible for any 
careful investigator to find positive starting-points from which to trace 
backward toward a common origin. Professor Agassiz disclaims any 
such possibility, and so do most naturalists of distinction. Certainly 
among apes we find the animals who approach nearest to man, but the 
latter’s mental faculties and moral sentiments raise him immeasurably 


APE 





Fie. 1.—Hanp or APE. 





Fie. 2.—HANpD oF CHIMPANZEE. 


above them. His physical structure is vastly superior. In the human 
skeleton, the symmetry and elegance of its arrangement above that of 
the chimpanzee are marked. A more striking difference is seen in a 
comparison of the human with the chimpanzee’s skull and brain. The 


chimpanzee is considered the most intelligent of his race, and so far as 
volume and quality of brain go, he takes the highest rank in the 
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brute creation. Yet how wide the difference! The large, beautifully 
arched and rounded skull of man, with its small jaws and regular teeth, 
at once indicate superiority over the small and low crown, massive and 
protruding jaws, and somewhat uneven teeth of the chimpanzee. The 
removal of the brain from the skull of each shows a still greater dis- 
parity in size and structure. Not only is the brain of the chimpanzee 
far smaller than the human, but the convolutions are coarser, with little 
depth and uniformity. The lower part of the brain of the chimpanzee 
in the middle lobe protrudes considerably, giving great relative breadth 
to the head between the ears. 

The teeth in the jaw of the ape, as indeed of all the other monkeys 
of the Old World, are of the same number as in that of man; and as 
far as the cutting teeth and grinders are concerned, they present no 
marked difference in form. But, in the adult animals, and more 
especially in the old males, the dog or canine teeth are developed in 
the same relative proportion as in the flesh-eating animals, being elon- 
gated so as to pass beyond each other. The tusks of the orang-outang, 
when full grown, are at least as large as those of the lion, and are most 
formidable weapons, which, coupled with that already mentioned rela- 
tive to the width of head be- 
tween the ears, furnishes 
strong reason for supposing 
that the gentleness and pla- 
cidity often observed in those 
brought into this country are 
not common in their native 
climates, but that their dispo- 
sition alters according to the 
increase of their muscular 
force, and that in their adult 
state they are extremely for- 

Fic. 3.—Foor oF APE. midable and dangerous. 

The neck in all the ape tribe is shorter than in man, and relatively 
larger. The skull is joined to the trunk or back-bone in such a man- 
ner that the former is inclined forward when the monkey stands erect, 
and the strong muscular connections which support and control the 
head are analogous to those of the inferior animals. ‘ 

The great dexterity exhibited by monkeys in the use of their paws 
has been much extolled, but the superiority of the human hand is 
readily perceived on examination. The paw of the chimpanzee, as 
seen in the illustration, has a small and comparatively weak thumb, 
extending only to the root of the fingers. In man, the thumb is large 
and powerful, and quite indispensable to the prehensile capacity of the 
hand. Expert workmen in any of the branches of manual industry 
are distinguished for the size and power of their thumbs. For pur- 
poses of grasping, however, the paws of the ape are admirably adapted, 
while they lack the special muscular mechanism which in man enables 
him to control the movement of single fingers. The muscle which 
in man terminates with a single tendon, and concentrates its action on 
the great toe of his foot, in the chimpanzee terminates with three ten- 








Fie. 4.—Foor oF CHIMPANZEE. 


dons, none of which are connected with the great toe or hinder thumb, 
but being connected with the three middle toes, adapt the foot for 
clasping as a hand. The natural walk of the chimpanzee is not up- 
right, but on all-fours—the great length of the arms or upper limbs 
raising his body so that it makes an angle of about sixty degrees with 
the horizon, The arms are used to steady the body, and help the 
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anin.al’s progress very much, as crutches assist one who uses them. 
By these he swings the body forward in a rapid but not very graceful 
manner. The use of these long arms is best seen when the animal is 
gamboling among the branches of his native forests, where they act 
like the balancing-pole of the tight-rope dancer, rendering him per- 
fectly secure, however precarious his footing. Thus it is that travelers 
have seen monkeys poised on the very extremity of slender bamboo 
shoots, waving their arms from side to side. 


THE CHIMPANZEE. 


This species of ape (Troglodytes niger) is a native of the warmest parts of Africa. 
It is sometimes called the black orang or pigmy, but differs from the Asiatic orang in 
the proportionately shorter arms, in the possession of an additional dorsal vertebra, 
and an additional or thirteenth pair of ribs, and in other particulars, Although the 
chimpanzee is able to move easily in an erect position, it usually, when so doing, 
holds its thighs with its fore hands, as if to support the upper part of the body. The 
appearance and characteristics of the animal are as follows: the skin appears of a 
yellowish-white color, thinly covered with long black hair in front, while it is con- 
siderably more hairy behind. The hair on the head is rather thin; it is thickest on 
the forchead, and forms whiskers on the cheeks. There are a few stiff black hairs 
on the eyebrows, and a scanty eyelash. A few whitish hairs are scattered over the 
Che rest of the face is naked, and has an ash- 

rhe hair is somewhat bushy on the back. “The longest 
There is none on the fingers or palms of either extremity. 
The ears are remarkably prominent, thin, and naked. The nose is quite flat, or 
rather appears only as a wrinkle of the skin, with a slight depression along its center. 
The nostrils open upward, which would be inconvenient did the creature usually 
assume the upright position. The projection of the jaws is excessive. The mouth 
is wide, the lips 
rather thin, and 
destitute of all hu- 
man expression. 
From the lower 
ribs the body de- 
creases rapidly to 
the loins. The 
thumb of the foot 
is longer and more 
powerful than that 
of the hand or fore 
paw, and may be 


lips, especially on the under one 
colored and wrinkled skin 
hair is just at the elbows 


considerably ex- 
tended. 
Their natural 


dwelling-place is 
found in a mount- 
tract of 
with nu. 
interven- 
ing valleys, where 
fruits of a luscions 
and nutritious cha- 


ainog 
country, 
. merous 


racter, like the 
plantain, pineap- 
ple, banana, and 


the agreeable edi- 
ble rice are abund- 
ant. 

Cuvier says that 





the chimpanzee 
lives in troops, 
Fie. 5.—Tae CHIMPanzes. armé “iteelf with 


stones and clubs, employs them to repulse from its dwelling both elephants and men, 
and pursues and carries off the negro women. Strange as the latter statement may 
appear, its truth is asserted by the people of the country. Their strength and courage 
are indeed extraordinary, and it 1s very dangerous for persons to pass singly near 
their places of abode. On one occasion, a number of them attacked, overpowered, 
and were proceeding to take out the eyes of two slaves, when a party of negroes 
arrived to their rescue. 

In Sierra Leone they generally take up their abode near some deserted town or 
village where the papaw-tree grows in abundance, of the fruit of which they are very 
fond. They build huts nearly in the form of those reared by the natives, and cover 
them with leaves; but these are intended only for the females and their young, the 
males always lying on the ontside. If one of them is shot, the rest immediately 
pursue the destroyer of their companion, and the only means of escape from their 
vengeance is the surrender of the gun which proved fatal; when, with the utmost 
indignation, they tear it in pieces and give up the pursuit. 

M. Da Chaillu gives several entertaining accounts of his experience with chimpan- 
zees in Africa. The following extract from his bouk, “ Journey to Ashango Land,” 
relates to the chimpanzee which he sent to England, and which unfortunately per- 
ished in the recent fire which destroyed a portion of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham: 

“On the ist of November a negro from a neighboring village brought me a young 
male chimpanzee, about three years old, which had been caught in the woods on the 
banks of the Npoulounay, about three months previously. Thomas, for so J chris- 
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tened my little protége, was a tricky little rascal, and afforded me no end of amuse- 
ment; he was, however, very tame, like all young chimpanzees. Unfortunately, 
Thomas was lame in one hand, several of the fingers having been broken and healed 
up in a distorted position. This was caused by his having been maltreated by the 
village doge, who were sent in chase of him one day when he escaped from his cap- 
tors and ran into the neighboring woods. I had Tom tied by a cord to a pole in the 
veranda.of my hut, and fed him with cooked plantains and other food from my own 
table. He soon got to prefer cooked to raw food, and rejected raw plantains when- 
ever they were offered to him. One day I witnessed an act of Master Thomas which 
seemed to me to illustrate the habits of his species in the wild state. A few days 
after he came into my possession I bought a domestic cat for my house; as soon as 
the young chimpanzee saw it, he flew in alarm to hie pole and clambered up it, the 
hair of his body becoming erect and his eyes bright with excitement. In a moment 
recovering himself he came down, and rushing on the cat, with one of his feet seized 
the nape of the animal, and with the other pressed on its back, as if trying to break 
its neck. Not wishing to lose my cat, I interfered and saved its life. The negroes 
say that the chimpanzee attacks the leopard in this way, and I have no doubt, from 
what I saw, that their statement is correct.” 

The chimpanzee does not attain its full growth until it is nine or ten years old. At 
full maturity its height is said to be between four and five feet. One species, inhabit- 
ing the Isle of Princes, in the Gulf of Guinea, is reported to attain a height of over 
five feet, and to be so strong that they will attack the elephant. 





Fie. 6.—Tae Orane-OvTAnec. 


A chimpanzee kept by the sailors on board of a vessel manifested great intelli- 
gence. She had been taught to heat the oven, and take care that no coais fell 
out. She knew well when the temperature was adapted to baking, and never failed 
to fetch the baker, wto implicitly trusted her, in good time. She also assisted in 
unfurling the sails, splicing the ropes, and could even pull one along with the sailors. 
The vessel on which she was seen was bound for America, but she did not live toreach 
it, in consequence of an act of cruelty. The mate having severely and undeservedlr 
punished her, she immediately thereafter exhibited the keenest grief,-refusing all 
food, and finally dying of a broken heart and starvation. Chimpanzees can not endure 
brutal flogging. 


THE ORANG-OUTANG 


is found native in the deep forests of Sumatra, Borneo, Malacca, Cochin China, 
and in some of the islands of that part of the world. It is remarkable for its size, 
swiftness, and ferocity. The name ‘orang-outang” is Malayan, and signifies wild- 
man, or man-of-the-woods. The hair of the orang-ontang is of a browish red color, 
and covers his back, arms, legs, and the outside of his hands and feet. The 
face has no hair, except on its sides, somewhat in the manner of whiskers, and a 
very thin beard. The eyelids and margin of the mouth are of a light copper color 
The insides of the hands and feet are of a deeper copper hue. The head, viewed in 
front, is pear-shaped, expanding from the chin upward. The eyes are close together, 
of an oval form, and of a dark brown color. The eyelids are fringed with lashes, and 
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the lower ones are wrinkled. The nose is confluent with the face, except at the 
nostrils, which are but little elevated. The mouth is very projecting, the lips are 
very nafrow, and scarcely perceptible when the mouth is shut. The chin projects 
less than the mouth; below it a membrane gives the appearance of a double chin, 
and swells out when the animal is angry or pleased. The chest is full and broad, and 
the abdomen very protuberant. The hands are long compared with their width, and 
with the human hand. The fingers are small and tapering; the thumb is very short, 
scarcely reaching the first joint of the fore-finger. All the fingers have very perfect 
nails, of « blackish color and oval form, and exactly terminating with the extremities 
of the fingers. The feet are long, resemble hands in the palms, and in having fingers 
rather than toes, but have heels resembling the human. The great toes are very 
short, are set on at right angles to the feet close to the heel, and are entirely without 
nails. 

The bony structure of the orang-outang is somewhat heavier than that of the chim- 
panzee; the arms are relatively longer, reaching tq the ankle-joint, and there is one 
pair of ribs less. Like the chimpanzee, which it so nearly resembles, the orang has 
evinced considerable intelligence. It can be taught to do many serviceable things, 
such as carrying burdens, watching the fire, and waiting on the table, but usually the 
training must be gentle, as the animal, if an old one, is easily irritated. A female 
orang, which had been captured when quite young and taken to Holland, exhibited a 
marked degree of tractability. She would present her hand to the people who came to 
visit her, and waik as gravely along with them as if she formed part of the company. 
She would frequently sit with persons at dinner, when she would unfold her towel, 
wipe her lips, use a spoon or a fork in conveying food to her mouth, pour her wine into 
a glass, and make it touch that of a person who drank with her, after the custom of the 
Hollanders. If invited to take tea, she would bring a cup and sancer, place them on 
the table, put in sugar, pour out the tea, and allow it to cool before she drank it. All 
these acts she performed without any other instigation than the sign or verbal orders 
of her master, and often even of her own accord. 

The capture of an adult is attended with much difficulty, on account of its amazing 
agility in springing from tree to tree. One of extraordinary size, which a party of 
sailors killed, after a long chase, on the coast of Sumatra, equaled the swiftness of 
a race-horse in his progress from one tree to another, and would certainly have 
escaped had it not been for the scarcity of trees in the neighborhood where he was 
discovered. He was shot many times before he exhibited any signs of weakness, 
and when apparently dying, he seized a wooden spear which would have withstood 
the strength of the strongest man, and broke it, to use the words of the narrator, 
“as if ithad been a carrot." The natives who had been attracted to the spot by the 
noise attending the chase were astonished, almost as much as the sailors, at the great 
size of the animal. His stature is said to have been not less than six feet. 

Of an orang which M. le Compte saw in the Straits of Malacca he says, that all its 
actions were so imitative of those of mankind, and its passions were so expressive 
and lively, that a dumb person could scarcely have made himself more clearly under- 
stood. This animal was very gentle and affectionate, though it would frequently 
make a stamping noise with its feet, from anger as well as joy, when it received or 
was refused any kind of food to which it was partial. 

Its agility was scarcely credible. With the greatest ease and security it would run 
among the rigging, vaulting about from rope to rope, and indulging in a thousand 
pranks, as if it were delighted at exhibiting its feats for the diversion of the company. 
Sometimes, suspended by one arm, it would poise itself, and then suddenly turn 
round upon a rope with nearly as much quickness as a wheel ora sling. Sometimes 
it would slide down one of the ropes and then climb it again with astonishing agility. 
It seemed as if there were no posture which this animal could not imitate, nor any 
motion that it could not perform. It had sometimes been known to fling itself down- 
ward from one rope to another, though at a distance of more than thirty feet. 


THE GORILLA. 

The gorilla (Trogiodytes gorilla) is the largest of the ape species, and is generally 
referred by naturalists to the same genus with the chimpanzee, although some claim 
for ita separate genus. It received the name by which it is now known in conse- 
quence of its being supposed to be the same animal which is mentioned by Hanno, 
the Carthaginian navigator, in his Periplus. He visited the tropical parts of the west 
coast of Africa about the year 600 B. C., and it is by no means certain that the gorilla 
of Hanno is not the chimpanzee. Vague accounts of apes of great size, of which 
very wonderful stories were told, were occasionally brought from Western Africa; 
but it was not till 1347 that the gorilla became really known to naturalists. 

Dr. Thomas S. Savage, a member of the Boston Society of Natural History, and at 
the time a medical missionary, while on his voyage to America from Cape Palmas, 
was unexpectedly detained on the Gaboon River during the month of April, 1847, at 
the house of the Rev. J. L. Wilson, senior missionary of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions to Western Africa. Soon after his arrival, Mr. Wilson showed him 
a skull, represented by the natives to be that of a monkey-like animal, remarkable 
for its size, ferocity, and habits; and the doctor was led to believe that it had be- 
longed to a new species of orang. Intent on further investigation, and. if possible, 
on deciding the point by the inspection of a specimen alive or dead, Mr. Wilson en- 
tered cordially into the matter, and promised his full co-operation ; and having been 
a resident of the country for several years, well acquainted with the chiefs and people, 
highly regarded by them, and speaking freely their languaze, he was able to render 
the doctor advantages of signal importance. He did not succeed, however, in ob- 
taining either a living or a dead specimen, but only several skulls of the two sexes, 
and of different ages, with other important parte of the skeleton of the gorilla. 
These portions were afterward ably described, with several engravings, in a quarto 
pamphlet, on the return of Dr. Savage to America, by Dr. Wyman, professor of 
anatomy in Harvard University. 

Professor Owen has given us a full and elaborate description of the gorilla, from 
which we extract. The lofty ridges of the skull, he affirms, give to the face of the 
gorilla a most forbidding appearance (see illustration of gorilla skull); the thick 
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covering forming a scowling pent-house over the eyes. 
than in the chimpanzee or orang-outang. 


The nose is more prominent 
The mouth is very wide, the lips large, and 
the chin very short and receding, The huge canine teeth in the male are very fright- 
ful. The eyelids have eyelashes, but there are no eyebrows; the ears are smaller in 
proportion than in man, and much smaller than in the chimpanzee. The length of 
the upper limbs is not greater than in man when compared with the trunk; they 
seem longer through the disproportionate shortness of the lower limbs. The arm is® 
longer than the fore-arm, which is remarkable, and the thumb reaches to beyond the 
firet joint of the fore-finger, while it does not extend to that joint in the chimpanzee 
or other ape. The hand excites attention from the breadth, thickness, and great 
length of the palm; the fingers appear short, taper quickly at the ends to the nails, 
which are not larger or longer than in man. The back of the hand is hairy as far as 
the divisions of the fingers ; the palm naked and callous, and the thumb scarcely half 
as thick as the fore- 
finger. The leg has 
no “ calf,”’ and grows 
thicker from the 
knee to the ankle. 
The sole of the foot 
is more walked upoa 
than by the chim- 
panzee, or any other 
ape. The hind thumb 
or great toe is stron- 
ger than in those 
creatures; it stands 
out like a large 
thumb from the rest 
of the foot; its base 
swells below intoa 
kind of ball; the 
nail is small and 
short. The sole is 
wider than in man, 
the foot more like a 
hand, but one of 
huge dimensions and 
immense power of 
grasp. And yet the 
gorilla, judging from 
the structure of his 
grinding teeth, lives 
on fruits: This lat- 
ter statement is cor- 
roborated by Du 
Chaillu, who says 
that he has, after ex- 
amining many intes- 
tines of the gorilla, 
failed to find any- 
thing except vegeta- 
ble food in the stom- 
ach. 

The skeleton of 
the gorilla indicates 
great strength, both 
in the jaws and 
limbs. The bony 
ridges in the skull 
are extremely prom- 
inent, giving in the 
engraving an appa- 
rent size to the brain 
far greater than the 








reality. As compar- j 

ed with the chim- 7; 

panzee or orang-ou- er, S$. ee 

tang, the brainisex- (4.69, Ki Gp aly’ = 

ceedingly small and OTE, Seg oe Ne 
inferior. ‘ 


The gait of the go- 
rilla is shuffling; the 
motion of the body, which is never upright as in man, but bent forward, is somewnat 
rolling, or from side to side. The arms being longer than those of the chimpanzee, 
it does not stoap as much in walking; like that animal, it advances by thrusting its 
arms forward, resting the hands on the ground, and then giving the body a half-jump- 
ing, half-swing ng motion between them. In this act it is said not to bend ity fingers, 
but to make a fulce-um of its hand. When it assumes the walking position, it balances 
its huge body by bending the arms upward. 

The gorillas live in bands, which are not so numerous as those of the chimpanzee. 
Only one adult male is said tobe seen in a band; and when the young males grow up, 
a contest takes place for mastery, and the strongest, by killing and driving out the 
others, establishes himself as head of the band. Their dwellings, if they may be so 
called, consist simply of a few sticks and leafy branches, supported by the limbs of 
trees. The natives call the gorilla a fool, to make a house without a roof, in a country 
where they have so mach rain. They say he has not so much sense as a certain bird, 
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which Mr, Wilson pointed out to Dr. Savage, which makes a large nest with a tight 
roof, then daubs it with mnd in the inside, and, unfolding its wings, whirls round and 
round till the crevices are all filled, and the inside is smoothly plastered like a house. 


The appearance of the gorilla when young is shown in the engraving on the third page. 
This animalis the most ferocious and intractable of the ape kind. M. Du Chaillu, who 


has studied this species more thoroughly than any other naturalist, says: ‘The dif- 
ference in tamability between the young chimpanzee and the young gorilla is a fact 
which I have confirmed by numerous observations, and I must repeat it here, as it 
A young chim- 
panzee becomes tame and apparently reconciled to captivity in two or three days 


was one of those points which were disputed in my former work, 
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after he is brought from the woods. The young gorilla I have never yet seen tame 


in confinement, although I have had four of them in custody, while still of very early 
ave 

The hunting of gorillas is attended with as much, if not more danger, than the hunt- 
ing of the flereest beasts known to the tropics. Among the natives of those parts of 
West Africa where gorillas abound, the killing of one is considered an act of great 
skill and courage, and they rarely attempt its capture except in self-defense. They 
call it Engé-ena. When the male is first seen by the adventurous sportsman, he gives 
a terrific yell that resounds far and wide through the forest. something like Kh—ah/ 
Kh—ah ! prolonged and shrill. His enormous jaws are widely opened at each expira- 
tion, his under lip hangs over the chin, and the hairy ridge and scalp is contracted on 
the brow. The females and young disappear at the first cry. He then approaches the 
foe, pouring out in quick succession his horrid yells. The hunter waits his advance 
with his gun extended; if his aim is not sure, he permits the animal to grasp the 
barrel, and as he carries it to his month, according to his habit, the hunter fires; 
should the gun fail to go off, and it is an ordinary musket, the thin barrel is crushed 
between the teeth of the gorilla, and the hunter perishes 

Du Chaillu gives the following interesting incident of gorilla habits: “I had not 
been at the village long, before news came that gorillas had been recently seen in the 
neighborhood of a plantation only-half a mile distant. Early in the morning of the 
25th of June I wended my way thither, accompanied by one of my boys, named 
Odanga. The plantation was a large one, and situated on very broken ground, sur- 
rounded by the virgin forest. It was a lovely morning; the sky was almost cloudless, 
and all around was still as death, except the slight rastling of the tree-tops moved by 
the gentle land breege. When I reached the place, I had first to pick my way through 
the maze of tree-stumps and half-burned logs by the side of a field of cassada. I was 
going quietly along the borders of this, when I heard, in the grove of plantain-trees 
toward which I was walking, a great crashing noise, like the breaking of trees. I 
immediately hid myself behind a bush, and was soon gratified by the sight of a female 
gorilla; but before I had time to notice its movements, a second and third emerged 
from the masses of colossal foliage ; at length no less than four came into view. 

* They were all busily engaged in tearing down the larger trees. One of the females 
had a young one following her. I had an excellent opportunity of watching the move- 
ments of the impish-looking band. The shaggy hides, the protuberant abdomena, the 
hideous features of these strange creatures, whose forms so nearly resemble man, 
made up a picture like a vision in some morbid dream. In destroying a tree, they 
first grasp the base of the stem with one of their feet, and then with their powerful 
arms pull it down, a matter of not much difficulty with so loosely-formed a stem as 
that of the plantain. They then set upon the juicy heart of the tree at the bases of the 
leaves, and devoured it with great voracity. While eating, they made a kind of 
clucking noise, expressive of contentmegt. Many trees they destroyed apparently 
out of pure mischief. Now and then they stood still and looked around. Once or 
twice they seemed on the point of starting off in alarm, but recovered themselves and 
continued their work. Gradually they got nearer to the edge of the dark forest, and 
finally disappeared. I was so intent on watching them, that I let go the last chance 
of shouting one almost before I became aware of it. 

“The next day I went again with Odanga to the same spot. I had no expectation 
of seeing gorillas in the same plantation, and was carrying a light shot-gun, having 
given my heavy double-barreled rifle to the boy to carry. The plantation extended 
over two hills, with a deep hollow between, planted with sugar-cane. Before I had 
crossed the hollow, I saw on the opposite slope a monstrous gorilla, standing erect 
and looking directly toward me. Without turning my face, I beckoned to the boy to 
bring me my rifle, but no rifle came—the little coward had bolted, and I lost my 
chance. The huge beast stared at me for about two minutes, and then, without utter- 
ing any cry, moved off to the shade of the forest, running nimbly on his hands and 
feet.” 

In speaking of the untamable qualities of the animal, he thus alludes to a young 
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one which was bronght to him: “I made at least a dozen attempts to photograph 
the irascible little demon, but all in vain. The pointing of the camera toward him 
threw him into a perfect rage, and I was almost provoked to give him a thrashing. 
The day after, however, I succeeded with him, taking two views, not very perfect, but 
sufficient for my object. 

“ During the few days Tom was in my possession, he remained, like all the others 
of his species that I had seen, utterly untractable. The food that was offered to him 
he would come and snatch from the hand, and then bolt with it to the length of his 
tether. If I looked at him, he would make a feint of darting at me, and in giving him 
water, I had to push the bowl toward him with a stick, for fear of his biting me, 
When he was angry, I saw him often beat the ground and his legs with his fists, thus 
showing a similar habit to that of the adult gorillas, which I described as beating their 
breasts with their fists when confronting an enemy. Before lying down to rest, he 
used to pack his straw very carefully as a bed to lie on, Tom used to wake me in the 
night by screaming snddenly, and in the morning I more than once detected him in 
the attempt to strangle himself with his chain—no doubt through rage at being kept 
prisoner. He used to twist the chain round and round the post to which it was 
attached until it became quite short, and then pressed with his feet the lower part of 
the post until he had nearly done the business.” 


THE GIBBON. 


This genus (Hylobates*) of apes comprehends several varieties, all of which are 
natives of the East Indies. They are nearly allied to the orangs and chimpanzees, 
being tailless, but are more slenderly formed. They are especially remarkable for the 
enormous length of the anterior extremities. The brain resembles that which is 
found in larger creatures of the monkey race. The arms, when they stand erect, very 
nearly touch the ground. The eyes are large and deeply seated, the nose is flat, and 
the ears small. A circle of gray hairs passes over the eyes, cheeks, ard under the 
lower jaw, completely surrounding the 
visage and giving a very singular appear- 
ance to the gibbons. The hair on the 
back of the hands and feet is gray, in all 
other parts it is black, as is also the skin. 
No one of these creatures has been found 
exceeding three feet in height. Our illus- 
tration of the great gibbon may be taken 
as a fair representative of the whole 
gibbon class. There is the common gib- 
bon, found in some parts of India; the 
agile gibbon of Sumatra; the dusky gih- 
bon, found in Malacca and the Sunda 
Isles; the Hooloch, a native of the Gar- 
row Hills, and the Siamang, a Sumatran 
species, and many others. All the gib- 
bons are of gentle disposition, and easily 
domesticated. 

Nothing is more striking in the Malayan forests, where the gibbons are found to be 
numerous, than the grandeur of the vegetation. Creepers and vines appear inter- 
twining larger trees, and hanging suspended for more than a hundred feet, in girth 
not less than a man’s body, and many much thicker; the trees seldom under a hun- 
dred, and generally approaching from a hundrei and sixty to two hundred feet in 
height. Among the branches of these trees the gibbons display the most astonishing 
activity. Sweeping from branch to branch with arrow-like velocity, they suspend 
themselves by their long arms and, by an energetic muscular movement launch 
themselves onward, aiming at a distant branch, which they seize with the most ad- 
mirable precision. Most of them live in families or troops; some frequent the moun- 
tain ranges covered with forests, while others keep to the forests of the plains. 
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THE BARBARY APE. 


This species (Inuns sylvanus) is abundant on the Barbary coast, where it was first 
found. It is, however, native in India, and remarkable as being the only four-handed 
animal found on the European continent. The most celebrated abode of this species 
is the Rock of Gibraltar, in Andalusia, the most southern province of Spain, connected 
with the continent by an isthmus of low sand, and almost surrounded by the waters 
of the Mediterranean. 
Numbers of these apes 
have been observed on 
its summit, breeding 
in inaccessible places, 
and appearing in large 
droves, with their 
young on their backs, 
on the western face of 
the Rock. From these, 
showmen usually ob- 
tain their specimens. 
In the wild state they 
grow nearly to the 
height of four feet, and 
are remarkable for 

Fa, 11. their docility. They 
walk most commonly on all-fours, and are very active climbers. They are gregarious, 
filling the forests with their vast troops, and openly attacking the enemies they think 
they can overcome, while they drive to a distance, by their numbers and screaming, 
any intruder of whose powers they are donbtful. 

The Spaniards, a few weeks before the memorable siege, attempted the surprise of 





—Tue Barsarny APE. 





* Hylobates, from the Greek for “ wood-walker,” or “ one that goes through woods,” 
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one of the British outposts, and they would have inevitably succeeded if they had not 
had to pass a party of apes, whose assemblage was quite as extraordinary as the 
project of the Spaniards, These, on being broken in upon by the invaders, set up a 
loud cry, and alarmed the outpost which was menaced. Shortly after the conclusion 
of peace, a party of officers belonging to this corps were amusing themselves with 
whiting-fishing at the back of the Rock, but were disturbed and obliged to shift their 
ground on account of being pelted from above, they did not know by whom. At last, 
however, they came to a place where they were left in peace, and where they caught 
plenty of fish. At this time the drums beat to arms, on some unexpected occasion, 
and the officers rowed their boat ashore, and left it high and dry on the beach, hurry- 
ing where their duty called them. 

On their return, their surprise was excessive to find their boat beached, not half so 
high as they had left it, and at some little distance from its former position. Their 
amazement was in- 
creased, on examining 
their tackle, to find 
some hooks baited 
which had been left 
bare, and to see the 
disposition of many 
things “altered. The 
cause was afterwards 
explained. An officer 
of Hanoverian grena- 
diers, who was amus- 
ing himself with a 
solitary walk, happen- 
ed to be a close ob- 
server of animal and 
vegetable nature. This 
man, hearing the chat- 
tering of monkeys, 
stole upon a party of 
young ones, who were 
pelting the fishing 
party from behind some rocks. While they were so employed, two or three old oncs 
arrived, who drove the youngsters away, and then remained secretly observing the 
proceedings of the whiting-fishers. 

The fishing party having beached their boat and retired, the apes apparently deemed 
the time was come for turning their observations to account. Accordingly they 
launched the boat, put to sea, baited their hooks, and proceeded to work. Their 
sport was small, as might be anticipated from the impatient nature of the animals; 
but what few fish they caught were hauled up with the greatest exultation. When 
they were tired they landed, placed the boat, as nearly as they could, in her old posi- 
tion, and went up the rock with their game. 

The Nshiego Mbouve, or nest-building ape, the 7roglody‘es calvus of Du Chaillu, 
inhabits the gorilla country. It is of secluded habits, and is but little known. It is 
of moderate size; its face when young is «hite, but sooty black in the adult; its 





Fie. 12.—Tue Basoon. 


head is bald, and its body is covered with dark hair; it skillfully constructs nests or 
In one of these a pair (for the T. 


hats in trees, with the tops curved to shed rain. 
calvus is not gre- 
garious) abide until 
the berries in the 
vicinity are con- 
sumed, when they 
remove and con- 
struct another nest 
These huts are so 
well built that Du 
Chaillu was for a 
long time unwill- 
ing to believe them 
other than the 
work of hunters. 
The Koolo-Kam- 





ra, or sp aking 
ape, was also dis- 
covered by Du 
Chaillu. It is cov- 


ll rs ye Fie. 13.—Tue Dog-Facep Bas 
is arranged like the whiskers of the bearded races. Its forehead is very promineut, 
and its cranial cavity is very large. If Du Chaillu’s account can be relied upon, it 
resembles man more than any other of the family. Nothing is known of its habits, 
as its timidity is so great that even Du Chaillu himself was unable to discover or 
invent anything concerning it. 

At this point we leave the aps which have the greatest degree of physical resem- 
blance to man—a resemblance on account of which these animals are said to be 
“anthropoid,” or to have “an anthropoid character.” 


OON. 


THE PIGMY APE 

early obtained some notoriety, having given rise to the ancient fable of a race of 
diminutive men—pigmies—inhabiting some parts of Thrace, who annually made war 
on the cranes, stole their eggs, and returned to the mountain fastnesses, The animal 
is, when standing on its hinder legs, about two feet high, Its face is almost free 
from hair, and is somewhat long and wrinkled, which gives the ape, however young 
it may be, the appearance of age, The canine teeth are short, and the ears resemble 
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the human. The eyes are round, reddish, and have great vivacity. The hinder parts 
are naked and callous, and instead of a tail there is a small prominent piece of skin 
of five or six inches in length. The general color of the body is olive brown. Ac- 
cording to M. Desfontaines, these apes live in great troops, and at Sara, in ancient 
Numidia, are exceedingly numerous. Their food consists chiefly of pine-apples, nuts, 
Indian figs, melons, and various kinds of roots and vegetables. Like many others of 
their tribe, they often go in a body to attack gardens and plantations, and notwith- 
standing every precaution that is taken in the way of defense, their depredations are 
frequently successful. 

The varieties already considered belong to the first division of four-handed animals, 
or the apes which have no tails. We come now to speak of the second division, or 
short-tailed apes, commonly known as baboons. 


THE BABOON. 


The common name of this class of monkeys is supposed to have been derived from 
the Latin word papio, applied to them by the writers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which is itself a diminutive of the Italian word dadbdo, answering to our 
papa. Cynocephalus, the name given to them by Cuvier, meaning dog-headed, is far 
more appropriate, as the marked resemblance to the head and face of dog is very 
striking. (See illustrations.) Their size is very large, their strength enormons, and 
their disposition usually flerce and malign, which renders them dangerous in confine- 
ment, or when attacked in a wild 
state. The form and arrangement of 
the teeth are nearly similar, except 
in size, to those of other groups; the 
chief peculiarity observable is in the 
form of the canine teeth, which are 
remarkably strong, and in the grind- 
ers, the last of which has an addi- 
tional point. 


Among the ancient Egyptians this 
animal was deified. They represent- 
ed the character of the Creator of the 
world under the deformed character 
of the pigmy Pthah, or the God of 
Learning, under the form of a ba- 
boon. The place where the baboon 
was particularly sacred was Hermop- 
olis, the city of Thoth. Thebes and 
other towns also treated it with the 
respect they deemed due to the repre- 
sentative of the Egyptian Hermes; 
» and in the necropolis of the capital 
of Upper Egypt a particular spot was 
set apart as the cemetery of the sa- 
cred baboons. In Egypt it was also 

Fig. 14.—THe MANDRILL. taught some useful accomplishments, 
such as officiating as torch-bearer at a supper party, holding the lights until the de- 
parture of the guests, and receiving their own repast as a reward for their services. 
Sometimes, however, one would prove unruly, and throw the lighted torch in the 
midst of the unsuspecting guests. The constant application of the stick at the pre- 
sent day in Egypt shows but little respect to the once revered emblem of Hermes. 

The physiognomy of those represented, as of all baboons, is repulsive, and indicates 
the fierceness which strongly characterizes them, and in which they differ from mon- 
keys in general. Some 
of the larger species are 
much dreaded by the in- 
habitants of the coun- 
tries in which they are 
found. They usually herd 
together, and seek their 
food together ; and trav- 
elers in Abyssinia have 
seen “an assembly of 
baboons drive the keep- 
ers from the fields of 
grain in spite of their 
strings and stones, till 
several people went from 
the village to their assist- 
ance, and even then they 
only retired slowly, see- 





ing the men had” no 
guns.” They are cun- 


ning, mischievous, and 
revengeful. Their forays 
upon the fields of grain 
are managed with great 
regularity and caution. “A tribe, coming down to feed from their village on the 
mountain, usually a cleft in the face of some cliff, brings with it all its members, male 
and female, old and young. Some, the elders of the tribe, distinguished by the 
quantity of mane that covers their shoulders, like a lion’s, take the lead of them, 
peering very cautiously over each precipice before they descend, and climbing to the 
top of every rock or stone which may afford them a better view of the road before 
them. Others have their posts as scouts on the flanks or rear; and all fulfill their 
duties with the utmost vigilance, calling out at times, apparently to keep order among 
the motley pack which forms the main body, or to give notice of the approach of any 





Fie. 15.—Txe Prososcis Monkey. 
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real or imagined danger. Their tones of voice on these occasions are so distinctly 
varied, that a person much accustomed to watch their movements will at length fancy 
—and perhaps with some truth—that he can understand their signals. 

“The main body is composed of females, inexperienced males, and young ones of 
the tribe. Those of the females who have little ones carry them on their backs. Up- 
like the dignified march of the leaders, the rabble go along in a most disorderly man- 
ner, trotting on and chattering, without taking the least heed of anything, apparently 
confiding in the vigilance of their scouts. Here a few of the youth linger behind to 
pick the berries off some tree, but not long, for the rear guard coming up forces them 
to regain their places. There a matron pauses for a moment to suckle her offspring, 
and not to lose time, dresses its hair while it is taking its meal. Another younger lady, 
probably excited by jealousy or by some sneering look or word, pulls an ngly mouth 
at her neighbor, and then uttering a shrill squeal, highly expressive of rage, vindic- 
tively snatches at her rival's leg or tail with her hand, and gives her perhaps a bite in 
the hind quarters. This provokes a retort, and a most unladylike quarrel ensues, till 
a loud bark of command from one of the chiefs calls them to order. A single cry of 
alarm makes them all halt and remain on the qué vive, till another bark in a different 
tone reassures them, and they then proceed on their march. 

“ Arrived at the flelds, the scouts take their positions on the eminences all round, 
while the remainder of the tribe collect provision with the utmost expedition, filling 
their cheek pouches as full as they can hold, and then tucking the heads of wheat 
under their armpits. Now, unless there be a partition of the collected spoil, how do 
the scouts feed ?—for I have watched them several times, and never observed them 
quit for a moment their post of duty till it was time for the tribe to return, or till 
some indication of danger induced them to take flight. They show also the same 
sagacity in searching for water, discovering at once the places where it is most 
readily found in the sand, and then digging for it with their hands, just as men would, 
relieving one another in the work, if the quantity of sand to be removed is con- 
siderable.” 

Among other species is the Pig-tailed Baboon. This is a gentle, mild, and tract- 
able animal, very brisk and frolicksome, but has none of that impudence and petu. 
lance so peculiar to the majority of its species. It has @ flesh-colored face and ears, 
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Fie. 16.—Tae Diana Monkey. 


Fie. 17.—Tue Movstacnep MonkKEY. 


and is least in size of the baboon kind. Its muzzle is large and thick, the hair on the 
head and back of a deep olive tint. It has hazel eyes, and cheek pouches, and very 
well-formed hands, but its feet and legs are decidedly animal. It is a native of 
Sumatra and Japan. 

The Dog-faced Baboon has a very large head and face, a dog-like nose, and a longer 
tail than any of its kind, and, from this affinity to it, is often classed with the monkey. 
Ita face ie naked, of an olive color, and the body covered with long bluish-gray hair 
freckled with dark spots; on the lower part of the body it is short. The hair on its 
head is long, separated in the middle, and hangs down on each side of the face. It 
inhabits the hottest parte of Asia and Africa, lives in troops, and commits great 
depredations in gardens and cultivated fields. In height it stands above five feet, is 
exceedingly strong, vicious, and impudent. 


THE CHACMA. 


This creature has its singular name from the Hottentot. When fully grown it is 
about equal in size and superior in strength to the common mastiff or watch-dog. It 
inhabits the mountains of the Cape of Good Hope, and like most of the race associates 
in families. 

Their common food consists of bulbous roots of different kinds, particularly the 
babiana, so called by the Dutch colonists, because their subterranean stems are so 
eagerly eaten by these baboons. They dig them up with their fingers, and peel them 
with their teeth ; and hence heaps of the peelings are observable near the large stones 
on which they delight to sit and look around them. In ascending the kloofs or passes 
of the mountains, which are frequently steep, narrow, and dangerous, travelers often 
disturb troops of these animals which have been sunning themselves on the heights. 
If they are not attacked, they scamper up the mountain sides screaming and yelling ; 
but if fired at and wounded, they no sooner get beyond the range of the gun than they 
roll and throw down stones, and by every means in their power rezent the injury. 

It may not be out of place to remark here, that while it is difficult for men who have 
acquired a habit of drinking intoxicating beverages, an ape, though it readily becomes 
fond of liquor, may be cured of a habit of intemperance, of which we have a proof in 
the history of a baboon called Kees, Le Vaillant, in the course of his travels in South 
Africa, resolved, on one occasion, to reward his Hottentot servants for their good 
conduct, and eo he eays, “the pipe went merrily round, and the brandy bottle was 
slowly circulating ;*’ and Kees, who had been taught to drink brandy with more gusto 
than a toper displays (for he often leaves a part of the liquor untasted), impatiently 
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waited his tarn. Eagerly did he follow the bottle with his eyes, and hold out his plate 
for his coveted portion ; it having been found that, in drinking out of a glass, his 
impatience generally caused some of the spirits to run up his nose, which kept him 
coughing and sneezing for hours afterward. Le Vaillant was engaged in sealing a 
letter, when Kees was stooping to drink the brandy poured into his plate, aud his 
master adroitly introducing a slip of light- 
ed paper under his chin, the spirit was 
fired, the whole plate suddenly burst into 
flame, and the terrified animal, with a yell 
of indescribable horror, leaped backward, 
at one bound, twelve or fifteen feet. 
There he sat, looking intently and chatter- 
ing loudly, so long as the spirit continued 
to burn ; but from that time he could never 
be induced to taste it again, and the mere 
sight of a bottle was sufficient to fill him 
with terror. 


THE MANDRILL. 


The mandrill (Cynocephalus Maimon) or 
rib-nosed baboon is a native of Guinea, 
and is the largest, fiercest, and most power- 
ful of the whole baboon genus. It usually 
measures five feet in height. when full 
grown. The head is very large in propor- 
tion to the size of the body. The face, 
which is naked, presents a very remarkable 
appearance—the cheeks being of a clear violet-blue color, with various oblique furrows, 
which are produced by a singular development of the bone, forming a socket for the 
roots of the immense canine tecth, and furrowed also obliquely. A bright vermilion 
line begins a little above the eyes, rans down the nose, and spreads over the lip. The 
eyes are small, but acute and sparkling—the iris being of a fine hazel color. The hair 
on the sides of the head is long, mostly growing upward, and terminating in an acute 
pointed form on the crown. The beard is leng, erect, and of a yellowish hue. The 
whole body is covered with stiff bristle-like hairs, each of which has rings of black 
and yellow. The hands are small, taper, and well made; and the chest is extremely 
muscular. In their native forests they generally live in troops, and are said to put to 
flight wild beasts. They are incapable of being domesticated unless taken very young. 
“ Happy Jerry,” a mandrill, was exhibited some years ago in England in a menagerie. 


In his cage a strong arm-chair was placed; and in this, when directed, he was 
accustomed to sit, and there, with great gravity and evident sa he smoked 
his pipe and drank his porter. All his maneuuvers were tore great slow- 
ness and composure. When his keeper lighted his pipe and pi ted it to him, he 
inspected it minutely, sometimes feeling it with his fingers, as if to know it was 
lighted before’ putting it into his mouth. It was then introduced almost up to the 
bowl, with that part generally downward, and it was retained without any smoke 
appearing for some minutes. Meanwhile Jerry was not dormant; he was actually 
filling to repletion, not only his capacious mouth, but his cheek pouches; and this 
was soon evident by his exhaling a volume of smoke from his mouth, nose, and 
sometimes his ears, which was sufficient to fill his cage. Still, he does not appear to 
have greatly relished smoking—an acquired and nota natural taste to humanity itself— 
a bribe of gin-and-water being always promised before the commencement of the 
process, as if to remind spectators of the actual fact that, at that time, smoking and 
drinking spirits-and-water generally went together. It was the combination of the 
two, that, in their minds, rendered Jerry’s imitation complete ; and his fondness for 
the ardent fluid was evident in his speedily draining the goblet that was given him, to 
the last drop. 

We come now to the consideration of the third division of the quadrumana, which 
comprises those animals possessing long tails. These are generally termed monkeys, 
as distinguished from the tailless and short-tailed genera which are denominated 
apes, although taken altogether we have included the whole family of quadrumana 
under the familiar title : 
monkey. The species 
included in this divi- 
sion are 80 numerous, 
and in many instances 
differ so little, that it 
would be difficult for 
even the naturalist to 
accurately present them 
in accordance with 
their structural differ- 
ences and varied rela- 
tions. Immense multi- 
tudes of monkeys are 
found in the forests of 
the torrid zones in hoth 
hemispheres, and the 
abundance and nutri- 
tive qualities of the Fie. 19.—MaLe MALBROUK. 
fruits on wkich they subsist tend greatly to the increase, and as they are amply pro- 
vided by nature with strength and agility, they are all the more likely to exist than 
the great body of other feebler animals. 

The most conspicuous points of difference between the monkeys now to be con- 
sidered and the creatures already described are these: the head is usually round and 
the ridge of the forehead prominent, with a row of long, stiff hairs projecting forward 
and upward, as will be seen in the engravings we give of heads, and in all the other 
representations of this group, The molars are crowned with obtuse tubercles, Cheek 





Fie. 18.—Tue Mirrep Monger. 
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pouches ate wanting. The body is slender; the limbs long and thin; the thumbs of 
the hands small; the tail is long and slender; and the fur soft, flowing, and often 
glossy. One of the most singular of these varieties is 


THE NASALIS OR PROBOSCIS MONKEY. 


This animal is remarkable for a peculiar development of the nose, rudimentary at 
an early age, but afterward forming a proboscis capable of being dilated, having aper- 
tures underneath the bent down point, and divided from each other by a thin cartilage. 
The ears are small, and the face, together with the palms, are of a leaden color, with 
a slight tinge of yellow. On the sides of the neck, which is short, and on the shoul- 
ders, the hair is long compared with that of the rest of the body. The top of the head 

; = foe and the upper portion of the 
back are of a rich chestnut 
brown, the sides of the face and 
a stripe over the shoulders are 
yellow ; the general color of the 
body is of a sandy red. The 
tail, like other parts, is dark 
above and yellow beneath, and 
is somewhat tufted at the tip. 
A full beard, in the males, curls 
up under the chin and reaches 
almost to the nose. It is an in- 
habitant of Borneo and the 
ne'ghboring islands. It is gre- 
garious; is about three feet in 
height, when erect, a position 
which it does not often assume. 
It can leap fifteen feet or more. Its fur is thick, and is not long or woolly. The en- 
graving furnishes a good representation of this animal. 

Portions of India literally swarm with monkeys. For instance, Bangalore, a city of 
Mysore, is completely hidden by a dense grove, which stretches round it, and is pene- 
trated at different points by roads leading to the gates. This grove is said to be “a 
perfect metropolis of monkeys.’ Swarming in thousands, they chase each other on 
the roads, caper on the hedges, chatter on the boughs, grin hungrily at every one who 
passes with any eatable, and are a constant pest to every housewife in the city, dis- 
covering unsuspected passages to her larder, forestalling the meat, and, after rioting 
ir the spoil, making a hasty retreat. 

Among those which are the most worthy of notice, or which the natives specially 
esteem, are the long-tailed and graceful Entellus, the Douc, and the Talapoin. The 
Entellus, of which we have no apt illustration, is held sacred in some parts of India, 
particularly in Lower Bengal. 

The origin of the veneration which multitudes cherish for this animal is involved 
in the obscurity of their early history, and may be traced back to the most remote 
. periods. The superstitions and traditions of the Brahmins, in reference to monkeys, 
hold a prominent place in the “ Ramayan,” which has been styled a “great epic 
poem.’ It describes a struggle between the Hindoo gods, on the one hand, under 
Rana, and a nation of demons on tke other, who are called Rackschasas, and who, 
under their King Ravana, are supposed to reside in the Island of Ceylon. The former, 
assisted by an invulnerable tribe of monkeys, under their chief, Hoonuman, at length 
triumphed over the latter. 


Fie. 20.—Tuz WaNDEROO MonkKEY. 


THE DIANA MONKEY 


is distinguished by the peculiarity of its hair, and was so named by Linneus, from 
the fancied resemblance of the crescent-shaped bar which ornaments its brow to the 
ancient poetical representation of Diana, the goddess of light, or the moon. Its color 
is peculiarly varied and grace- 
ful. The head, neck, sides, and 
middle of the body beneath are 
of a deep ask color, which be- 
comes gradually darker on the 
outside of the limbs, and is 
finally converted into a deep 
black on the hands. 

The sides of the face are or- 
namented with broad tufts of 
white hairs, which are some- 
what bushy, and terminate on 
the chin in a thin flat beard of 
two or three inches in length. 
The length of the animal is 
about eighteen inches, and that 
of the tail about two feet. 

Mrs. Bowdich, in describing 
her “Voyage Home” from 
Western Africa, gives an in- 
teresting account of a Diana monkey which was on board. “We made acquaint- 
ance,” she says, “‘ very suddenly, and, to me, disagreeably, for I had not till then con- 
quered the foolish aversion with which these animals always inspired me. It was a 
dead calm, the wheel was lashed, and all, save myself, below; nothing round us but 
sea and sky, and I had sheltered myself with a book in a corner protected from the 
equatorial sun. Suddenly, and without noise, something leaped upon my shoulders, 
and the tail which encircled my throat convinced me that Mr. Jack was my assailant. 
My first impulse was to beat him off, in which case I should probably have received 
some injury; but, fortunately, I sat pesfectly still, and twisting himself round, he 
brought his fuce opposite to mine and stared at me. I endeavored to speak kindly to 
him, upon which he grinned and chattered, seated himself on my knees, and carefully 
examined my hands; he then tried to pull off my rings, and was proceeding to a bite 





Fig. 21.—TuHe Ruesus MonKEY, 
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for this purpose, but I gave him some biscuit which happened to lie beside me, and 
making a bed for him with a handkerchief, he settled himself comfortably to sleep, 
and from that moment we were sworn allies. 

“The amusement afford. d to me and others by Jack made him tolerated when his 
mischievous propensities would otherwise have condemned him to perpetual confine- 
ment, He was often banished to an empty hen-coop, but as this made no impression 
upon him I always tried to prevent it, which he knew so well, that, when he had done 
wrong, he either hid himself or sought refuge near me. Much more effect was pro- 
duced by taking him within sight of the panther, who always seemed most willing to 
devour him. 

“On these occasions I held him by the tail in front of the cage, but long before I 
reached it, knowing where he was going, he pretended to be dead; his eyes were 
closed quite fast, and every limb was as stiff as if there were no lifein him. When 
taken away he would open one eye a little to see whereabouts he might be, but if he 
caught.a glimpse of the cage it was instantly closed, and he became as stiff as before. 
He clambered into the hammocks, stole the men’s knives, tools, handkerchiefs, and 
even the nightcaps off their heads, all of which went into the sea. When biscuit was 
toasting between the bars of the caboose, and the dried herbs boiling in the tin mugs, 
he would rake the former out and carry it away, and take out the latter and trail them 
along the planks; if he burnt his paws he desisted for a day or two; and he often 
regaled the parrots with the biscuit, biting it in small pieces, and feeding them with 
the utmost gravity. At other times he would knock their cages over, lick up the 
water thus spilled, eat the lumps of sugar, and pull the birds’ tails. When he thought 
fit to ride, he would watch behind a cask, on the days the pigs were let loose, dart on 
their backs as they passed, dig his nails into them to keep himself on, and the faster 
they ran and the more they squealed, the happier he seemed to be. 

‘*His most important misdemeanors, however, were performed to the injury of his 
fellow-monkeys, of whom he was very jealous. The smaller ones were very obsequious 
to him, and when he called them by a peculiar noise, they came, hanging their heads, 





Fig. 22.—TuHe Coarra. 


Fig, 23.—Tue MELANOCHEIR. 


and looking very submissive ; and in one week the two admitted to the cabin were 
drowned out of sheer malice. I saw him throw the first overboard, and the poor little 
thing swam after us some time, but the ship was going too fast for even a rope to be 
effectually thrown out, in the hope he would cling to it.” 


THE MONA. 


More graceful in form and beautiful in its markings than the Diana is the Mona 
Monkey. The top of its head is of a greenish yellow mingled with a slight tinge of 
black, and the neck, back, and sides are of a deep chestnut brown, extending as far 
as the shoulders and haunches, when it changes into a dusky slate color, which is con- 
tinued on the limbs and the tail. The under surface of the body and the inside of the 
limbs are of a pure and delicate white, separated from the neighboring colors by an 
abrupt line. The naked upper part of the face, comprehending the orbits of the eyes, 
together with the cheeks, is of a bluish purple; the lips, and as much of the chin as is 
without hair, are flesh-colored. On the sides of the face large bushy whiskers of a light 
straw color, mixed with a few blackish rings, advance and cover a considerable por- 
tion of the cheeks. Above the eyebrows is a transverse black band, extending on 
each side as far as the ears, and surmounted by a narrow crescent-shaped stripe of 
gray, which is sometimes scarcely visible. The ears and the hands are of a livid flesh 
color. 

Of the Moustached Monkey several naturalists have spoken, and of it there was a 
living specimen in the Paris Menagerie. It has a resemblance to the Mona in the 
forehead and the sides of the face, but its tufts of hair are more gray, and it has no 
white spots on its body. Cuvier considers the species to belong to a group of which 
the Mona is the type, gentle in their dispositions, and responding to kindly treatment. 

Another curious structure of the hair is seqn in the Mitred Monkey, of the head of 
which we give also an engraving. This animal has curled hair; above, it is bluish 
gray—below, it is grayish white; a black line runs from the upper part of the ears 
across the head. 


THE GREEN MONKEY. 


This animal is a native of the Cape Verd Islands and the East Indies. Its color, 
which is of a greenish-yellow above, is the effect of the numerous rings of hair of 
various shades of yellow and black, but it assumes more of a dark grizzled appearance 
on the sides of the body and outer sides of the limbs, which become gradually darker 
toward the hands. The face, ears, and naked part of the hands are of a jet black; the 
face is of a triangular shape, bounded above the eyes by a straight line of stiff black 
hairs, with a yellowish tinge, meeting in a point beneath the chin. The neck and 
chest are white; the under parts of ihe body have a yellowish tinge; and the inside 
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of the limbs is gray. The length of the head and body is sixteen or eighteen inches, short tail, large callosities, the skin hanging loose about the throat and abdomen, the 
and that of the tail somewhat more, Like most of its family, it is brisk and frolick- hair rather long, the back brownish, the lower part of the back and haygnches bright wanting 
some, and has a remarkable tendency to imitation. In this variety the Werner chestnut or almost orange, the shoulders and arms lighter. It is intelligent when naked, 
Monkey is conspicuous—so called from an able artist to whose illustrations zoological domesticated, but mischievous, cunning, secretive, and cat-like—to which animal the peculias 
works are much indebted; it is of a reddish fawn color; its head having, as our en- face bears a strong resemblance. is exten 
graving shows, bands of hair of two colors, presents a remarkable appearance, An intelligent traveler living In an Indian bungalow which overlooked a bazaar has its extr 
graphically described a lndicrous instance of monkey thefts. the ben 
THE MALBROUK. “The Bhunder reclined on a roof, fronting a sweetmeat shop, feigning to be asleep, on a tw 
This creature is described by F. Cuvier as of truly arboreal habits; walking with but every now and then raising his head to enjoy a glimpse and catch a stimulus from without 
difficulty on the ground, and exhibiting the greatest activity when sporting on the the piles of good things below. It was, however, of no use, for sitting beside his imperfe 
bars of its cage. The one he observed stores was the seller looking as if he were far from a doze, and absolutely ‘ wide-a. ment, 2 
would sustain itself by a succession ot wake.’ So it was for a good haif bour, when the monkey got up, yawned, and exceedi 
darts from one side of its cage to an- stretched himself artfully as if he had only just awoke. He began to play with his difficult 
other, performed by the force of its tail, and even ‘ made believe’ he was tying knots in it, as if on this he were wholly they & 
feet alone, keeping up this severe intent, but ever and anon stealing sly looks over his shoulder at the sweetmeat stall, boundi 
motion for a considerable time. When only, however, to see the seller still there. speculating as to how he could invest the the sm: 
young, it was docile and mild-temper- profits of his stock to the best possible account. 
ed, but as it grew old, it became sav- “The monkey was now clearly taken aback, and so he again whiled away his time 
age and sullen. The chief character- and impatience in some of those amusements so common to his race. But suddenly 
istic of its disposition was extreme the confectioner rose from his seat, took up his pipe and turned toward the door of 
caution, or, as it were, an arrance- 
ment befgrehand, or previous plan of 
action. ‘Thus, in its attacks, it watch- 
ed the opportunity, when the person 
or animal was off his guard and other- 
wise employed, making the attack 
from behind. The countenance of this 
ed : creature becomes more like that of 
Fie. 21.—Tur Wenner Monkey. the baboon, as it advances in life. | 
The feet are black, and so is the skin of the cars; the cheeks, chin, and a band above | 
| the eyes are white, : 1 irts and the insides of the legs; all the rest | 
is of a yellowish ¢ . nd the general contour is so similar to the Green Monkey, 
that when young it has been mistaken for that animal. Our engraving represents a 
| side view of this animal's head. Mr. Parkyns relates the following incident, showing ‘: ne 
| their great natural cunning: , ‘a PC 3 mie 
P . eS ; il . } Fie, 26.—Carvucnin Sasov. Fia. 27.—HoopEp Sagov. define 
At Khartdm, the capital of the provinces of Upper Nubia,” he says, “Isawaman | Th 
| showing a large male and two females, who performed several clever tricks at his com- | his back-room for a fresh supply of ‘the fragrant weed.’ Instantly the monkey was 
mand, TIentered into conversation with him as to their sagacity, the mode of teaching on all-fours, and the sweetmeats were the only things he saw. In another moment ers . 
| them, and various other topics relating tothem. Speaking of hismale monkey, hesaid | he had cleared the street, was banqueting on the coveted dainties, and began to cram! “ - 
he was the most dexterous thief imaginable. and that every time he was exhibited he his cheek-pouches with them for after-indulgence. But alas! for the spoiler! there | tes 
| stole dates and provisions enough for the day. In proof of this, he begged me to were others there—a clond of hornets had already settled on the sweets, equally ~ ey 
| watch him fora few minutes. I did so, and presently the keeper led him to a spot voracious as himself. His lightning-like descent so startled them that they were | =n 
near a date-seller, who was sitting on the ground, with his basket beside him. Here | unfitted for immediate revenge, but before he could regain the roof the hornets were | oo t 
his master put him through his evolutions; and although I could perceive that the | on him in a mass, and right heartily did they sting the invader of their feast. His . ra 
moukey had an eye to the fruit, yet so completely did he disguise his intentions, that | efforts at escape became frantic, smashing and scattering the tiles as he went on; he —_ 
no careless observer would have suspected them. | got ona roof, but it was covered with the branches of a small thorny shrub, the barbed — 
“ He did not at first appear to care about approaching the basket; but gradually | prickles of which cling to the flesh like fish-hooks, and endeavoring to shake one oe 
| brought himself nearer and nearer, till at last he got quite close to its owner. Inthe | branch off, he became as entangled in them as if he were in the midst of a thicket. | ap on 
middie of one of his feats he suddenly started up from the ground on which he was | Unable to move or turn, and with his wounds bleeding, he sat a picture of helpless * 
lying, stretched like a | misery, if not remorse, spurted out his stolen property from his cheek-pouches, and sy 
corpse, and uttering a barked hoarsely through the bushes. The rumble of dislocated tiles without, and the 
cry as of pain or rage, fall of broken p'aster within, brought out speedily a crowd of natives to the streets. 
fixed his eyes fullonthe | These were soon joined by the confectioner, who approached them running, with his 
face of the date-seller, turban half unwound and streaming behind him for a couple of yards. All laughed at Th 
and then, without mov- the discomfited thief, but as the culprit was a monkey, and therefore an object of able | 
ing the rest of his body, | respect and veneration, two Hindoos got on the roof, and with great difficulty rescued the fi 
stole as many dates as he him from the thorny branches on which he had become impaled, when he limped off perfo 
could hold in one of his as well as he could to a neighboring grove.” descr 
hind hands. The date =e reqal 
man being stared out of | MONKEYS OF AMERICA, varic 
countenance, and his at- | It is a remarkable fact, that while certain species of monkeys are peculiar to the them 
tention diverted by this | Old World, others are equally so to America—the four-handed animals of the one 
extraordinary move- hemisphere never having beca found in the other. The American species may always 


ment, knew nothing 
about the theft till a by- 
stander told him of it, 
and then he joined heart- 
ily in the laugh that was 
raised against him.” 
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: oe THE WANDEROO. 
t 4 This powerfal little an- 
imal is a native of Mala- 
bar and Ceylon. Some of 
this species are described as being as large as English spaniel dogs. Their general 
color is black ; the tail is of moderate length and tufted at the tip; the face is encir- 
cled by a mane of long hairs (see illustration) of a white or light ash color. They do 
but little mischief, keeping in the woods, eating only leaves and buds of trees ; but 
when canght, readily eat almost anything catable 


Fra. % —Tuz Brown Sasov. 





THE BHUNDER OR RHESUS MONKPY. 


This is a Northern India monkey, migratory in its habits, visiting the Himalaya 
Mountains in summer. The Ilindoos hold this animal in great veneration, and refrain 


Fie. 29.—Hornep anp MovustTacnep Sasou 


Fre. 28.—Tue Hornep Sasov. 





























from killing or injuring them, though they commit frequent depredations upon the be distinguished, as the engraving shows, contrasting the rhesus and the brown 
plantations. The native farmers, however, leave a share for these monkeys, believing sajou, by the lateral position of the nostrils, between which there intervenes a con- 
this to be necessary for averting their anger, as otherwise next year they would siderable space. To this invariable sign of distinction may be added another less 
destroy the whole crop while yet green. The Rheeus has a stout frame, short ears, a universal; for no American species has ever been discovered in which the tail is 
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wanting. This member in every such species is long, and has the under surface 
naked, which enables the animal to grasp anything tightly with its folds. This 
peculiarity is not found in any species proper to Asia or Africa. When, too, the tail 
js extended, it naturally, and without any voluntary effort, forms a hook-like curve at 
its extremity, just as the claws of a bird contract and grasp with firmness solely by 
the bending of the leg and sinking down of the body, in the natural posture of rest, 
on atwig or perch. In both instances, the design is the same—gecurity during sleep, 
without any effort of the will. A third peculiarity in many American monkeys is the 
imperfect state of the thumb, which is reduced, in some instances, to a mere rudi- 
ment, and in others is altogether wanting. On the ground the American monkeys are 











difficulty, their loosely-jointed limbs apparently yielding no support; but in the trees 
they exhibit the most astonishing agility, suspending themselves by the tail, and 
bounding from one distant bough to another with the greatest address, or traversing 
the smallest branches with the utmost ease and rapidity. 





Fie. 30.—Tue Ertope. Fig, 31.—Tne Metis. 


In one genus (Mycetes) are found the Howling Monkeys, which are robust in form; 
the lower jaw is expanded, the muzzle is prominent, and they have a thumb well 
defined, on the fore-hands. 

The Indians assert that when these monkeys fill the forests with their howling, 
one of them always chants as leader of the chorus, and Humboldt considers that the 
Indians have good ground for this assertion. One solitary and powerful voice is 
generally distinguished from the rest for a considerable space of time, till its place is 
taken by another voice of a different pitch. The same peculiarity has been noticed 
among frogs, and almost all animals that live together and exert their voices in uni- 
son. When any extraordinary sounds—such as the groans of a dying monkey—arrest 
the attention of the band, the howlings are suspended for some minutes. Humboldt’s 
guides gravely assured him that to drink out of the bony drum of one of these crea- 
tures is a certain cure for an asthma. This animal has, indeed, such an extraordinary 
volume of voice, that the Indians ignorantly imagine that the larynx must necessarily 
impart to the water poured into it the virtue of curing affections of the lungs! 

Our illustration of the head of the Eriode is a fair representative of this class, 
though much smaller than some. The head is rouxder; their hands are provided 
with thumbs, their tail is long and prehensile. 





THE SPIDER MONKEYS. 


The Coaita is one of an extensive group called Spider Monkeys, which are remark- 
able for the ease, rapidity, and freedom of their movements among the branches of 
the forest. They move onward by means of a series of swinging evolutions, in the 
performance of which the limbs and the tail take an equal share. In ascending or 
descending, or in traversing the branches of trees, the tail is constantly put in 
requisition; they coil it round branch after branch in their passage, turning it in 
various directions, and applying it with wonderful precision. They often suspend 
themselves entirely by means of the tail, and swinging until a sufficient impetus is 
gained, launch themselves to 
mt branch, or, stretch- 
ing out their arms, catch it as 
rd it. The 
touch of the tail is finger- 
like; and it is capable of 
ecizing small 


great nicety. 


a dist 


they vibrate tow 


with 
The extremity 
of the tail is often introduced 
as a feeler into the 
and hollows of trees, for the 
purpose of hooking out eggs 


and other substances, The 


objects 


fizsures 


Brown Coaita is of a uniform 
reddish-brown color; when 
full grown, measures rather 
more than two feet in length; 
the tail is a little longer. 
The hair is fneand soft. The 
Chuva, the Melanocheir, and 
the Metis are also species of 


the Spider Monkeys. 








| Pig. 32.—Tne Maskep CALLITaRix. 


THE SAJOUS. 
The tail in the Sajou tribe has not the acute sensibility and mechanical dexterity of 
h the last named. In lieu, however, the strength is diverted to the limbs, which are 


{| well developed. These animals are intelligent, mischievous, and inquisitive, Their 
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In their native forests in Brazil and the Guianas they live 


and eggs. 


activity is surprising. 
in troops, feeding on fruits, grain, insects, 
gambols that the apathctic Indians 
will stop in their canoes to watch 
them. As in all their movements, 
so constant and varying, the fo- 
males carry their young on their 
backs, it might be expected that 
the young ones were constantly in 
danger of injury from falls. But 
they are not; for they are provided 
with an instinct which induces 
them, in sailor phrase, “to hold 
on.’ Nor is this all; structure 
aids the offspring in clinging to its 
mother with the greatest tenacity, 
its extremities, and especially the ~ 
anterior limbs, being very strong. 5 

Of these, we engrave the head of Ke ney 
the Hooded Sajou, Fic. 28 
Sajou, the Furred 
Horned Sajou, and the Horned and Moustached The Capnehin is distin- 
guished for the roundness of its skull, the shortne rmouzzle, and prehensile 
tail. Its foo Consists chiefly of Brazil nuts, of which they are extremely fond. The 
Horned Sajo: attafhs to a considerable size, but is of gentle and tractable disposition. 
Its name is taken, as the engraving shows, from two bushy tufts of hair issuing from 
the base of the forehead, and producing a resemblance to horns. These mit 
horns do not appear until the animal has reached ms i 
Another singular creature is the Horned and Moustached Sajou, who re 
most comical expression. The organ of Mirthfulness is doubiless largely developed 
in his head. He is a native of Brazil. 


So amusing are they in their 
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THE MASKED CALLITHRIX. 


The engraving shows the very remarkable head of this creature. The prevailing 
color is a grayish-yellow ; the head and the four hands are black, and the tail is of a 
reddish hue. 

Lieutenant Edwards, during his voyage up the Amazon River, saw a monkey that 
had climbed to the top of a house, and could not be persuaded by threats or entreaties 
to come down. He ran over the roof, displaced the tiles, peeped into the chambers 
below—for there are no ceilings in that country—and when he was called, imitated an 
action he had often observed, by putting his thumb up to his nose. On being shot at 
with corn, he held before him a rag that he had picked up, and so tried to evade the 
discharge, every now and then slily peeping over the top. At last he was left to bim- 
self, and then came down of his own accord. 

The Nyctipithecus 
Felinus is given asa 
specimen of the Do- 
roucouli genus. Its 
habits are nocturnal, 
and it sleeps during 
the day. Greatly an- 
noyed by the light, it 
seeks the hollow 
trunks of trees and 
similar dark places 
for concealment. On 
night approaching, 
it glides cat-like 
through apertures so 
narrow as to be in- 
capable of admitting 
it, and its movements 
resemble those of the 
civet tribe. The nec- 
turnal cry of this ani- 
mal is extremely loud 
and sonorons, and re- 
sembles that of the 
jaguar. It has also a kind of mew, like the mew of a cat, and a deep, harsh, guttural 
note represented by the syllables guer, quer. When irritated, its throat becomes dis- 
tended ; and in its posture, as well as in the pluffy state of its fur, it resembles a cat 
attacked by a dog. 





#14. 3i.—Tue Covuxto. 


THE COUXTO. 

Various are the names that have at different times been given to this monkey. Its 
head, limbs, and tail are black. The hairs of the body are pale at the roots, some- 
times, indeed, nearly white. The under parts are scantily covered. The hair of the 
head radiates from a point, and on the sides of the forehead forme two large elevated 
tufts, with a depression between them. These tufts, when fully grown, fold over end 
conceal the ears, which are black and naked. The face has at its sides full bushy 
whiskers, which meet under the chin, forming an enormons glossy black beard. The 
teeth are large, the canines formidable. 

The Couxio is agile, wild, and very difficult to tame. Its habits are nocturnal. 
When irritated, it assumes an erect posture, grinds its teeth, rubs the extremity of its 
beard, and jumps around the object of its dislike. Humboldt says he has seen it in 
its fury drive its tecth into thick boards. Nothing enrages this monkey so much as 
wetting its beard. In drinking, other American monkeys bring their lips to the 
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liquid ; this creature inclines its head upon its shoulder, lifts the water in the hollow 
of its hand, and carries it in this way to its mouth, and drains it with great delibera- 
tion. Humboldt thinks that this mode is adopted to prevent the wetting of the 
beard, which could not be avoided were the water imbibed in the usual way. 


THE MARMOSET MONKEY. 

The full soft fur which clothes the body of this little creature, the beautiful tufts of 
hair which, in most species, adorn the sides of the head, the long bushy tail, the small 
fore-paws, and the crouching or semi-erect position assumed in eating, remind us of 
the peculiarities of the squirrel. It 
inhabits the woods of the tropical por- 
tions of South America that border on 
the Amazon and the other great rivers. 
The conformation of the teeth gives it 
great facilities in devouring insects, the 
crowns of the grinders having sharp 
~ conical elevations instead of rounded 
tubercles. 

The beauty of the Marmosets, their 
diminutive size, for some of them are 
so small that they could be entirely 
covered with a common breakfast cup, 
and their freedom from the petulance 
and malice of many of the monkey 
tribes, render them great favorites. 
Even in their native regions they are 
sold to the Spanish colonists for a considerable price. They have not the activity for 
which many monkeys are remarkable. They do not bound from branch to branch 
with bold and vigorous leaps, yet the expression of Shakspeare was appropriate when 
he spake of “the nimble Marmoset.”’ These creatures are often called Ouéstiti, from 
their sharp whistling cry. 

The mode of capturing these beautiful little animals is singular. Arrows dipped in 
weak poison are discharged at a group, and then a great number of young monkeys 
are taken alive at once; for the titi, in falling, remains clinging to its mother, and 
if it be not wounded, it does not quit the shoulder or the neck of its parent, even 
when dead. Most of those found alive in the huts of the Indians have been thus 
captured. Those that are full grown, when cured of a slight wound, generally die 
before they can be used to live in bondage. 

The Striated Monkey, or Striated Ouis- 
titi, is a native of Guiana and Brazil, and 
is another of the Marmoset family. The 
head and body of this animal do not exceed 
twelve inches in length. The tail measures 
nearly the same. Its face is naked and 
swarthy; ears large, and like the human. 
Its fur is long and soft, of a fine dark-gray 
or reddish-brown color, banded with blaek. 
On each side of the face it has a long tuft 
of white hairs. 

The Mico, or Fair Monkey, is another 
native of the banks of the Amazon. It isa 
most beautiful epecimen of the class. Its 
head is vivacious and 
spirited, its face and ears a lively vermilion color; its body is covered with long hair 
of a bright silvery whiteness and uncommon elegance ; tail long, and of a shining 
chestnut colour. 

According to Humboldt, the Marmoset or Titi has a face the greatest resemblance 
to a child of any of its species. There is the same expression of innocence, the same 
playful smile, the same rapid transition from joy to sorrow; and when frightened, its 
eyes instantly All with tears. The head of Weddell’s Marmoset, which we engrave, 
shows that its scale of intelligence does not come up, by any means, to the chimpan- 
zee or orang-outang, and a comparison of their skeletons shows a vast difference in 
the bony structare of the frame- 
work The spinal column in these 
little creatures is especially framed 
to accommodate itself to the move- 
ments and twistings of such agile 
animals. The tail is most elabo- 
rately constructed. The brain is 
of a low degree of development, 
The convolutions which are found 
in the brain of the chimpanzee and 
orang are here entirely wanting. 
The skull is well made and in 
good proportion to the body; the 





Fie. 35.—Tue Crestep MONKEY. 





‘ . Fie. 36.—THe MARMOSET. 
round, its eyes 


osseous covering of the brain is 
well compacted with the bones of 
the face. 

A novel mode of catching Bra- 
zilian Monkeys recently put in 
practice is worthy of mention. 
The hunters engaged in trapping 
them had a lot of boots made just large enough to be drawn over a monkey's foot, 
and filled the bottoms with pitch, With these they set out for the woods, and soon 
found themselves under the trees, where the monkeys went rattling on over their 
heads, but never for a moment removing their eyes from them. Then they placed the 
boots where they could be seen, and commenced taking off their own boots. Having 
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done this, they let them stand awhile near the little boots, All this the monkeys care. 
fully noticed. The hunters were too wise to attempt to catch them by climbing the 
trees ; they might as well have expected to snatch the moon as to lay hands upon one 
of these little fellows. They had an easier way than this, and one more effectual ; 
they sat down under the trees while the little chatterboxes were rattling on over their 
heads, but never for a mo- 
ment removing their eyes 
from them. The hunters 
now taking up their own 
boots. having carefully looked 
over them, drew them slow- 
ly one after the other upon 
their feet. Nota motion es- 
caped the observation of the 
monkeys. Having replaced 
their boots they hurried away 
into the thicket of under- 
growth. not far off, where 
they were hidden from the 
sight of the monkeys, but 
where they could see every- 
thing that happened under the trees. They left the small boots all standing ina 
row. The monkeys soon descended from the trees, and imitating the motions of 
the hunters, thrust their feet into the boots set as a trap for them, chattering and 
gesticulating all the time in great glee. As soon as they were fairly in the boots, ont 
sprang the hunters from their hiding-places and rushed among them. The monkeys 
affrighted at once started for the trees, but only to find that they had destroyed their 
power of climbing by putting on the boots. So they fell an easy prey to their cunning 
enemies. 





Fie. 38.—Tue Srriatep MonkeEY. 


CONCLUSION, 


Many other diverting incidents might be recited. In conclusion, we will briefly 
notice the comparative intelligence of the monkey, the gorilla, and man. The extra- 
ordinary instinct displayed by the higher species of apes has led some learned 
observers to ascribe to them intellectual faculties akin tothe human. Let us look at 
these for a moment. We have already indicated the prominent peculiarities of 
cerebral organization in the chimpanzee and orang-outang, and have shown how 
greatly below the human type that organization appears on careful examination. 
Size, conformation, internal structure, habits, and disposition indicate the brute. 
The phenomena of instinct in the lower animals vary with the quality and character 
of organization. The bee, the sparrow, and the beaver exhibit intelligence in the 
construction of their habitations, and in this respect vie with the best of the ape 
family. The parrot, the magpie, and the starling are taught to mimic to the extent of 
clearly uttering words and sentences. The horse, the dog, the elephant, are trained 
to perform astonishing feats. The chimpanzee, with his relatively larger and superior 
brain, exhibits a wonderful aptitude for imitation ; this faculty, because of occasional 
instances in which it has been carried by the animal to an unexpected extent, has led 
some men, without much forethought, to elevate him above the brute. If we visit the 
native haunts of this wisest of the beasts we do not find any special marks of a more 
than instinct intelligence. The chimpanzee of to-day lives and acts precisely like the 
chimpanzee of the past. His habits and disposition are the same. In this respect he 
is no more remarkable than other orders of the animal kingdom. The instinct which 
characterizes his race has likewise been transmitted from age to age. Man as an 
intellectual being gifted with powers above instinct is both subject to and the agent 
of change. He is progressive and improvable. Even at the lowest stage of ignorance 
and debasement, man, when influenced by civilizing and refining agencies, exhibits a 
striking susceptibility to improvement. The missions established in South Africa 
among the Hottentots and Bushmen have found among even those low races, men 
whose facility in acquiring education soon made them indispensable as assistants in 
disseminating the seeds of Christian truth in that darkened region. Looking at the 
ape from the phrenological point of view, we notice strong perceptive faculties ; these 
enable him to make accurate observations, and his quick instinct, stimulated by 
strong propenrities, or the self-protec- 
ting faculties, takes advantage of those 
observations for animal gratification. 
We find nothing which indicates moral 
qualities in the chimpanzee. Its social 
tendencies, its self-preservative quali 
ties, and its power to tmitate, proba- 
bly, in some respects, exceed thos 
capabilities as observed in other ani- 
mals, but these after all are but anima 
instincts, and these are common to all 
chimpanzees. Those faculties which 
in man subserve his purposes of men- 
tal and spiritual improvement; those 
which find enjoyment in the pursuits 
of science, art, literature, and mechani- 
cal invention; those which conduce to 
patience, contentment, sympathy, and devotion ; those, in fine, which rise far above 
the sensuous and animal, are not found in the organization and external characteris- 
tics of theape, The latter eats, drinks, gambols, displaying, itis true, great dexterity 
in procuring food and providing for its other bodily necessities, and marvelous agility 
and balancing power, but what more? One can not credit it with conscientiousress, 
but can with selfis»ness—an animal quality ; or with benevolence, but can with paren- 
tal affection and attachment; or with reasoning ability, but can with secretiveness, 
coustructiveness, imitation, individuality, size, weight, and other perceptive faculties. 
And the possession of those we have designated is sufficient to account for all that ie 
claimed as wonderful in the conduct of the animal. 





Fie. 39.—Tue Mico. 
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Viterary Hotices. 


[AU works noticed in TE PHRENOLOG- 
YoaAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Office at prices annexed. } 





Wowman’s Work IN THe Crvin 
War. A Record of Heroism, Patriot- 
ism, and Patience. By L. P. Brockett, 
M.D.—author of “History of the Civil 
War,” ‘ Philanthropic Resuits of the 
War,” “Our Great Captains,” * Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,” “ The Camp, the 
Battle-field, and the Hospital,” etc., etc. 
—and Mrs. Mary C. Vaughan. With an 
Introduction, by Henry W. Bellows, 
D.D., President U. S. Sanitary Commis- 
sion. Illustrated with sixteen steel en- 
ravings. Zeigler, McCurdy & Co., No. 

501 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Lom- 

bard Block, Chicago, Illinois; No. 509 

Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 1867. 8vo., 

pp. 799. Price, from $3 75 to 36, accord- 

ing to style of binding. 

No account of the tremendous conflict 
which shook the American continent for 
more than four years can be called complete 
if it ignores the important part sustained 
by many heroic women in the camp, on 
the field, and in the hospital. The many 
accounts which have become familiar as 
“household words,”’ of women who sacri- 
ficed the comforts and luxuries of home to 
share the exposures and privations of the 
soldier ‘‘at the front,’ and to nurse and 
cheer him when wounded or sick, evidence 
the part and lot she had in the matter. 
How many precious lives were saved by | 
“ministering angels’ in the camp, or ' 
throngh the earnest co-operation of those 
who at home spared neither time or money 
that they might send to the suffering boy 
in blue needed supplies, it is impossible 
to estimate! In the preparation of the 
volume under consideration, the talented 
author and authoress strove to include 
every name worthy a place in such a record. 

Three and a half years of labor and cor- 
respondence were expended upon it. Here 
are biographical sketches, more or less 
complete, of two hundred of the represen- 
tative women, who, in camp, field, or 
general hospital, in the not less arduous, 
though less romantic labors of the Aid 
Societies, in the relief and instruction of 
freedmen and white refugees, in volunteer 
refreshment saloons, soldiers’ homes, or 
other labors sought to benefit those who 
were sufferers in consequence of the war. 
In addition to these two hundred, there is 
a briefer mention of nearly three hundred 
others. Of course, there are thousands 
more unnamed heroines of whom these are 
but the representatives, women of whose 
noble deeds, as Dr. Bellows well says in 
his eloquent introduction, ‘God himself 
keeps the record! It is too sacred to be 
trusted to men.” 

Great care and judgment have evidently 
been bestowed by the authors of this work 
in their selection of the representative 
women who should find a place in it. All 
sections of the country, all classes of social 
life, all denominations of religious belief 
have their representatives, yet with wise 
care and reticence there is no prominence 
given to this distribution. The jealousy 
of sections, the diversity of social position, 
the variety of religious views are all made 
subordinate to the intense loyalty and 
patriotism, the philanthropic zeal and the 
earnest longing to be of service to a cause 
80 precious. 

The sanction and hearty approval which 
the work has received from the U. 8. 
Sanitary, the Western Sanitary, and the 
Christian Commissions, sufficiently stamp 
its authenticity and merits. The narra- 
tives are, so far as we have had oppor- 
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well written, and many of them furnish in 
their naiveté and simplicity the deepest 
elements of pathos. In its typography, its 
fine steel illustrations, and its binding, 
the externals of the book are worthy of its 
contents. Mrs. Mary C. Vaughan, of 430 
Broome Street, is the agent for its sale in 
New York city. as 


Srx Monrus at THE WuHitEe 
House With ABRAHAM LincoLn. The 
Story of a Picture. By F. B. Carpenter. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. $1 50. 
We have received from the author’s own 

hands a copy of this interesting book. 
Every loyal ear has heard of the celebrated 
picture which Mr. Carpenter produced by 
months of close study and assiduous labor 
at the easel—** Lineoln and his Cabinet’’— 
and the book which chronicles the experi- 
ences of those months, especially the inter- 
views and associations with the lamented 
“martyr” during the progress of the work, 
must command the interest of all who 
revere his memory and sympathize with 
the great occasion which that cabinet scene 
| thus pictured forth commemorates. Many 
j incidents are given from the ordinary 
| routine of President Lincoln's daily life 
while administering the affairs of govern- 
ment which serve to illustrate the man as 
| he was, plain and unpolished yet earnest 
, and humane. Says Mr. Carpenter in his 
| preface, “‘My aim has been throughout 
| these pages to portray the man as he was 
| revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.”’ Probably no better collec- 
tion of characteristic sketches of Mr. Lin- 
coln has been published. 


Ture Bankrupt Law oF THE 
Unitep States, 1867. With notes and 
a collection of American and English 
Decisions upon the Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted 
to the use of the Lawyer and Merchant. 
By Edwin James of the New York Bar, 
and one of the Framers of the recent 
English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 325. $3 50. 

This valuable compilation, having for 
its author a lawyer of acknowledged ability, 
particularly in cases involving commercial 
interests, and being issued at a time when 
much financial embarrassment exists or is 
imminent, claims special attention. The 
numerous cases which are quoted as bear- 
ing directly upon the subject of the New 
Bankrupt Law, and showing its equitable 
bases, are important aids to the lawyer in 
preparing a case which involves the ques- 
tion of bankruptcy. The numerous de- 
cisions in both American and English 
courts cover an extensive field of inquiry, 
and present the most complete digest pub- 
lished relating to the subject under con- 
sideration. The work is very complete as 
a law-book, and no well-selected library in 
an attorney's office or a merchant’s count- 
ing-room should be withont it. 

Tae Lire anp ADVENTURES 
or Nicnoias Nickitesy. By Charles 
Dickens. With original illustrations 
by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. Diamond edition. Cloth, $1 50. 
If the truth were known, it would be 

found that no book published within the 

past twenty years wrought so much sub- 
stantial good in the conduct of English 
schools as Nicholas Nickleby. Certainly 
no book brought ont in such vivid and 
truthful colors the errors and abuses of 
juveniie education in some parts of the 

“Christian land.’ Nicholas Nickleby is a 

book which will live green and fresh for 

generations, and Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
present it in such compact and convenient 
shape that it can readily be accommodated 
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We tts’ Every Man His Own 
LAWYER, AND Bustness Form Book. A 
Complete Guide in all matters of Law 
and Business Negotiations. For every 
State in the Union, etc. New edition, 
revised and enlarged. New York: Benj. 
W. Hitchcock. temo. 650 pp. $ 
This new edition of a well-known family 

and general Law Book contains the most 

recent modifications in the modes of ad- 
ministering justice and equitable rights 
between man and man, and forms an ex- 
cellent digest of those matters which affect 
the business man or the farmer. Forms 
are prescribed for drawing the necessary 
papers in suits, and succinct instructions 
sre given for their prosecution, without 
legal assistance. The general bankrupt 
law, patent laws, pension laws, with forms 
and advice, are fully given. Also the pro- 
visions of the different States affecting 
property exempt from execution, the valid- 
ity of contracts. collection of debts, me- 
chanics’ liens, usury, voters, licenses, etc., 
are clearly defined. The United States 
excise laws, stamp duties, post-office and 
custom-honse regulations, and a multitude 
of other matters, relative to which a man 
may have occasion to inquire, are intel- 
ligibly presented. There is no better book 
of reference so comprehensive in detail as 

‘Wells’ Every Man His Own Lawyer,” 

and so well adapted to the requirement of 

the general public. —— 

Great Expectations. By 
Charles Dickens—“ Boz.”’ With twenty- 
seven original illustrations, from designs 
by John McLean. Author's American 
Edition. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. Green morocco cloth. 8vo. 


“Great Expectations,” with its quaint 
portraitures of character, is before us, 
thanks to the Messrs. Peterson. Exhibit- 
ing the enterprise which has led them to 
expend large sums of money for the right 
to publish Dickens’ works, they are cer- 
tainly entitled to mnch credit and a liberal 
patronage. It is hardly necessary for us 
to commend this book, so thoroughly has 
it worked its way into general favor. 





@uRIst AMONG THE CATTLE. 
We have reprinted Rev. Dr. Osgood’s 
beautiful sermon, ‘“* The Gospel among the 
Animals,” in a handsome pamphlet, on 
large open type, and the best of paper. It 
is a capital missionary document, and 
should be widely distributed. Single copies 
will be sent post-paid for twenty-five cents. 
By the dozen or hundred at first cost. 


Tue Portican Works oF 
Henry W Apsworts LoncrEetiow. Com- 
plete. Diamond edition. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields, Cloth, $1 50. 

The beantiful little edition of our Ameri- 
can Tennyson will serve to render him 
more popular than ever. The hitherto 
costly editions of Longfellow “‘ complete” 
have deterred many a lover of poesy whose 
pocket had little or no lining, from reveling 
in their metrical richness. Tennyson and 
Longfellow, 4 la diamant, though costing 
almost nothing, grace our library with 
their neat and graceful covers. 


Tue Marytanp EpvucaTionau 
JouRNAL, a School and Family Monthly, 
devoted to Popular Instruction and 
Literature—Organ of the State Board of 
Education and of the Commissioners As- 
sociation. Editorial Committee: Rev 
L. Van Bokkelen, LL.D., State Superin- 
tendent; Rev. John N. McJilton, A.M., 
City Superintendent; Dr. Samuel A. 
Harrison, Easton; William H. Farquhar, 
Esq., Sandy Spring; James L. Bryan, 
Esq., Cambridge; Rev. T. S. C. Smith, 
Belair; E. S. Zevely, Managing Editor, 
Cumberland, Md. Terms, $1 50 a year. 
This new candidate for popular favor is 





nicely printed, and will, we doubt not, do 
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a good work for education in that State, 
where it is so much needed. We werea 
little puzzled by one of the titles in the 
first number, which reads as follows: 
“ Colored Education in the United States.” 
The writer does not tell us whether it is, 
or is to be, “red, white, or blue.” We 
wait to be informed as to the color, shade, 
hue, or tint to be advocated. 


American Pomotocy. Ap- 
PLEs. By Dr. John A. Warder, President 
Ohio Pomological Society; Vice-Presi- 
dent American Pomological Society, etc. 
Large 12mo, pp. 744, and 293 illustra- 
tions. Price, $8. New York: Orange 
Judd & Co. 


One of the best works yet written on the 
Apple. The author is a ripe scholar, a 
practical fruit-grower of long experience, 
and stands at the head of his calling. 
The first 375 pages are devoted to propaga- 
tion, nursery culture, selection and plant- 
ing, cultivation of orchards, care of fruit, 
insects, and the like; the remainder is 
occupied with descriptions of apples. A 
list of selections for different localities by 
eminent orchardists is a valuable portion 
of the volume, while the Analytical Index 
is the most extended American fruit list 
ever published. A complete classification 
of apples is given. Fruit-growers will 
welcome this book as a valuable and long- 
wished-for addition to pomological litera- 
ture, and it will be found equally useful to 
the novice and the experienced orchardist. 
The book will be sent post-paid, from this 
office. —_— 


A Woman’s Secret. By Mrs. 
Caroline Fairfield Corbin. 12mo., Pp. 
440. Price, $1 50. Chicago Central Pub- 
lishing Honee. 


A very creditable piece of Western book- 
making, so far as paper and printing go. 
But what of the character of the work? 
What is its object? This is its dedication: 
“To Jonn Stewart Mitt. The Author 
would hereby express her admiration and 
gratitude for his noble efforts in behalf of 
the enfranchisement of woman.” There! 
can the reader now guees the object of this 
portly volume? Here are the .mottoes, 
which further show the spirit of the author. 

“ Force rules the world still ; 

Has ruled it; shall rule it. 

Meckness is weakness ; 

Strength is triumphant ; 

Over the whole earth 

Still it is Thor’s day.” 
LONGFELLOW. 

Ere long a fairer morn shall rise, 

With purer air and brighter skies, 

When Force shall lay his scepter down, 

And Strength shall abdicate his crown ; 

And love incarnate sway the race 

With wisest power and tenderest grace. 

Passing the Preface, which is modest 
and brief, Mrs. Corbin discloses, in part, 
what she means, by the Table of Contents. 
We give it in full. 


Chap. I.—A Bachelor anda Baby. II.— 
The Lion and the Mouse. IJT.—Woman's 
Wit. IV.—About Money Lending. V.— 


A Woman who wasn't Strong-minded. VI. 
—Business vs. Love Making. VII.—** They 
Twain shall be one fiesh.”” VIII.—Some 
Idea concerning a Woman's Sphere. Ix. 
—Hysterics. X.—An Old Man's Dream. 
X1L—The Making of Men. XII.— The 
Silent Shrew. TI.—Chiefly Metaphysi- 
cal, XIV.—Hysterics, Male Species. A 
—A Deed Without a Name. XVI.—Hen- 
pecked. XVII.—From Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho. XVIII.—An Embarrassed Lover. 
XIX. — A Chapter which Weak-minded 
Persons are advised to skip. XX.—A 
Motherless Child and a Childless Mother. 
XXI.—The Incapables. XXII.— Among 
the “ Vines.” XXITI.—Miss Ridalhuber's 
Summer Bonnet. XXIV.—A Professional 
Visit. XXV.—The First Law of Courtship. 
XXVI. —Joel’s Secret. XXVII.— How 
Mrs. Moss paid the Doctor. XXVIII 
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Woman I ii LAL L 
Verdict of the Sewing 1 XXX 
Milton Gai: Ir, XXNiI Ro ( 
XXXIII.—The ight of a Man to Whip his 
Wife. XXXIV.—The A of the Lord in 
Tabernac! XXXV. Power that is 
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XXVIL—A Love 


Stronger 


t ove. *X 
that was Free XXXVII 





the Ages. XXXVIIL—*‘ ciety. 
XXXIX A Sacrifice for tue ( d 
«—Two Equal Souls; one 1, Per 
ted, Whole. XLI.—The P that 
Walketh in Darkness, tue uction 





that Wasteth ai 
To say that this is a most epicy, racy 


Noonday. 


readable book, would but faintly express 
the fact. Whether it will meet with favor, 
depends entirely wheth not the reader 


agrees with the anthor. We will neithe 


The work will 


predict nor prejudge. 
for itself. 


KeEttoce’s Unirep STATES 


MERCANTILE REGIST For the year 
1867-8. Octavo. 1042 pp. Price, $3 
T. D. Kellogg, 116 Nassau Street, New 


York. 

A want of space prevents at present al 
thing more than this brief announcement 
of this most useful we We shall 
scribe it more at length at another time. 


THe WINE CuLtire 
FORNIA By Henry Gibbons, M.D 
12mo., 48 pp. Price. 2 cents. HH. H 
jancroft & Co., New \ 


le- 
ae 


, Publishers. 
A graphic history of Temperance in a 


] 


very small compass. The author says 


there ar« 
this work is 


three classes of men for whom 





not int 


who estimate the welfare of society 1 





standard of dollars and cents. 





who acknowledge no obligation to 
fellow-men in the way of labor or sacrifice. 
3d. Those to eat and drink 
From this it may be inferred where our 
author the gut of Wine 


Culture in California. 
Aunt MAnrGaret’s 


A Tale of Love, Selfishr 
tion. By a New Writ 
T I ct B 





who live 


stands on stion 


TROUBLE. 
ess and Retribu- 
Philadelphia : 


thers. 1 vol., 





: et 
octavo. Price, 2% cents 
It is understood that t! 
written by the daughter oF ¢ 


erzon & 


story has been 
iarles Dickens. 








This is her first work; and if one may | 
juc of the fair author by her book, 
she is certainly a sweet and modest young 
lady. It is a charming story, free from all 
deadly crimes and moustrous vices; a 
quiet story of sclfishness on »one hand 
and of love betrayed on the oth ‘Tr; sorrow 
is gently touched, and nfulness dealt 


with as it should be dealt 
tenderly, yet abhorrently. 


with in lift 


Tre Crirrenpen ComMMERCIAL 


ARITHMETIC AND Besiness MAnvAaL.— 











Designed for the use of Merchants, Busi- 
ness Men, Academic rnd Commercial 
Colleges. By John Gr veck, Con " 
ing Accountant, Principal of Cri 
den’s Philadelphia Commercial Co 


Abridged Edition. I lelphia: E. ¢ , 
& J. Biddle, WS Minor Street. 1867. 
Price, $1 25. 

In the 216 12mo pages of this compact 
volume may be found more of practical 
utility to the stndent and business n 
than in many far more pretentious works 
of three times the price. “The obje 
the book,” as ably set forth in the pref 


in 





“is to impart that practical kn« dg 
which is dafly required in business life 
Business is based upon comprehensible 


principles and facts, and a knowledze of 
them will promote efficiency in actual 
transactions. Practice only can impart 
skill in application; but practice enlight- 


ened by knowledge sooner acquires pro- 
ficiency, and saves from many errors and 
much useless drudgery,” Instead of lay- 
ing down rigid rules, to be blindly followed 


speak j 
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| Mr. Groesbeck has adopted the motto, ; (157, \7p¥ rs’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. a 
“* bey ledee ia the cni P practice *'* « ~— as > ‘s — es es 
knowledge is the guide of practice,” and | —pictionary of Universal Knowledge for 
explains and fully elucidates all difficult! the People, on the Basis of the Latest 


and complicated problems, It is a practi- 
] 
| 
} to our readers. — 
| Over Sea; or England, France, 
|} and Scotland as seen by Henry Morford. 
12mo0., pp. 371, price $1 50. New York: 
Hilton & Company. 
The witty, rollicking author started ont 
home to see something of the Old 
it. He is a good ob- 
r, and can describe to the life just 
what he sees. 


from 
Worl 


. and he saw 





and his thoughts in his book. 
to Europe should read it as a guide to in- 
teresting places. Those who have been, 
d read it as a reminder of pleasant 
‘nn. Those whocan not goin per- 


shou! 





| places sec 
son, may, by the aid of this book, go men- 
| tally, and see all the sights worth seeing. 
| We could wish the enterprising publishers 
had printed so interesting a book with bet- 
ter type and on better paper. It is hand- 
somely bound. 


Messrs. A. WinutaMs & Co., 


of Boston, have newly ready for general 
sale—CHEMISTRY OF THE FARM AND THE 
Sea. By Jas. R. Nichols, M. D., editor of 


* Boston Journal of Chemistry and Phar- 
* 12mo. And GEYELIN 
PouLtry Breeprne, ina Commercial Point 
of View. With an introduetion by Charles 
L. Flint, Sec 
of 
| tions, $1 25. 


macy Cloth, $1 25 


retary of Massachusetts Board 
Agricuiture. 12mo, with 27 


cal, comprehensive work, and one that we | 
" - | 
can cheerfully and confidently recommend 


Edition of the German Conversations 
Lexicon. Illustrated by wood engrav- 
ings and maps. In Parts; 25 cents cach. 
Nos, 117, 118, and 119 of this invaluable 


| work are just received from the publishers, 


He has put his observations | 


Those going | 


Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
completing the ninth volume. No, 117 
contains an excellent article on the United 
States, bringing ite history, in a condensed 
form, down to the year 1866. Nearly fifteen 
pages are devoted to this article alone. 
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[Among the late iseves of the press not 
pages, 
mention the following, cll of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting 3} 


elsewhere noticed in these we may 


Tae Painter, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S 
Companion: Containing Rules and Regu- 
lations in everything relating to the Arts 
of Gilding, Varnishing, and 
Glass Staining, with numerous useful and 
valuable Receipts; Tests for the Detection 
of Adulterations in Oils and Colors, and a 
Statement of the Diseases and Accidents 





Painting, 


| to which Painters, Gilders, and Varnishers 
are particularly liable, with the simplest 


illustra- | 


These two excellent works contain the 


most recent and useful information in 
their respective departments, and are pub- 
lished at a price which brings them within 
the reach of every enterpri 
turist. 





sing agricul- 


BackBones; Photographed 


from “The Scalpel.” By Edward H. 
Dixon, M.D. New York: Robert M. De 
Witt. 12mo.; pp. xii. 396. Cloth, $1 5u. 





from *“* The Scalpel,” of which Dr. 
| is editor, but it must not be suppos@l that 

those gleanings are merely selections, and 
| not reflections of that editor’s own brain, 
| whereas the truth is, that the ‘ backbone” 
of the compilation is his dictum. One can 
find amusement and information in the 
book. Much of a physician's sick-bed ex- 
perience is divulged, and quackery, stu- 
| pidity, and inefficiency in 
medical practice receive their meed of jus- 
tice without stint from a pen wielded by a 
severe censor. The book is not made up 
even in part of mere professional techni- 





blundering, 


calities, but is clear, cogent, forcible, and 
in some portions sprightly and graceful. 
“To- 
* Craci- 
fixion of Children,” * Fashionable Dress,” 
and * The Life Force,” deserve the heedful 
reading of all classes. 


The chapters on “ Tartar-emetic,” 


bacco,” “Nature as Physician,” 


| Tux Orp Patroon; or, the 
| Great Van Broek Property. By Jas. A. 
Maitland. Peterson 


Philadelphia: T. B 
& Brothers, : t. Fancy 


306 Chestnut Stree 





fr} Cloth, gilt, $2. 


The anthor evidently possesses a keen 
insight into human character and disposi- 
tion, and though the personages introduced 
are mainly those of the old Knickerbocker 
families of New York, some twenty years 
before the reader 
The 
locale of the story is in the northern part 
of New York State—the situation of the 
Van Broek property—with pleasant diver- 
gencies to Albany and New York city, ren- 
lering the story exceedingly interesting. 


ago, they are brought 


with great vividness of description. 


' ce 


This volume is made up of gleanings | 
Dixon | 


| Edition. 


methods of prevention and remedy. With 
directions for Graining, Marbling, Sign 
Writing, and Gilding on Glass. To which 
are added Complete Instructions for Coach 
Painting and Varnishing. A new edition 
of this valuable work is now ready, and 
may be ordered through this office. Price, 
post-paid, $1 50. 

Tue CHILDREN’s TREASURY 
Srorres. By A. L. O. E. 
Cloth, $1 10. 

Tue Srsce oF WASHINGTON. 
People. By F. C. Adams. 
Cloth, $2 25. 

Cre1ta; or, the Force of Example. 
trated. Pp. 100. Cloth, 50 cents. 

How To Make Money, anp How To 
Keerir. By T. A. Davies. Cloth, $1 75. 

TEMPERANCE Essays, AND SELECTIONS 
FROM DiFFERENT AuTuors. Collected and 
Edited by Edward C. Delayan. Fourth 
Cloth, $1 75. 

Nicnoias Nickiesy. (Diamond Edi- 
tion.) With Illustrations, $1 75. 

Post-Orricr Directory For 1867. Al- 
phabetical List of Post-Offices in the United 
States, Rates, etc. Revised and Corrected 
by J. Disturnell, to January, 1867. Paper, 
$2 25. 

Goop Ene.isn; or, Popular Errors in 
By Edward 8. Gould. Cloth, 


or NEw 
Illustrated. 


For Little 
Illustrated. 


Tilus- 


iuage. 





Tue Bankrupt Law or THe UNITED 
States. 1867. With Notes, and a Collec- 
tion of American and English Decisions. 
Cloth, $3 75. 

FRIENDLY WoRDs WITH 
crims. By J. W. Kimball 

Lortre Wiipe's Picnic. 
mother Hope. Illustrated. 

Over-Sea; or, England, France, 
Scotland as seen by a Live American. 
Henry Morford. 

Tue ResvRREcTION oF THE Deap. 
Rev. George 8. Mott. Cloth, $1 15. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND His FAMILY. 
A novel. By Ciara Mundt (Mrs. Louise 
Muhibach.) Paper, $1 75. 

Tue Rep Bripek: a Temperance Story. 
By Thrace Talmon. Illustrated. Cloth, $1. 


FEeLLow-Pr- 
Cloth, $1 15. 
By Grand- 
Cloth, 90 cts. 
and 
By 
Illustrated.” Cloth, $2. 
By 





(Jury, 


see ae 


Tue NoraRies AND COMMISSIONER’ 
Hanpsook. Containing Forms, Fees a). 


lowed, Practical Suggestions and Refer. 
ences, etc. Paper, 90 cents. 

Tue TwELve Decistvk BATTLES oF Tae 
War: a History of the Eastern and West. 
ern Campaigns, in Relation to the Actions 
that Decided their Issue. By W. Swinton, 
Ilinstrated. Cloth, $4. 

Homer oF WASHINGTON AT Mount Ver- 
Non, and its Associations. By J. A. Wine- 
berger. Illustrated. Paper, 40 cents, 

Tue Birru oF PLeasure. The Story of 
Cupid and Psyche, From Apuleius. Cloth, 
$1 15. 

May-Day, AND OTHER Preces. By Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Cloth, $2 25. 

Fammiar Lessons ror New Cuurcu 
Scnrar-Scnoors. Sq. 24mo, pp. 96. Cloth, 
60 cents. 

FoLLowine THE LEADER. 
Cloth, 90 cents. 


Griizert’s Last SuMMER AT RAINFORD, 
and what it Tanght. By Glance Gaylord, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

Tae Pusuc Dest or THE UNITED 
States. Its Organization; its Liquida- 
tion: Administration of the Treasury: The 
Financial System. By J. 8. Gibbons, 
Crown Svo. Cloth, $2 25. 

A Trip To THE AZORES OR WESTERN 
IsLanps. By M. Borges de F. Henriques. 
Cloth, $1 45. 

Grorce Lee; or, Making the Best of 
Trials. By Mrs. Mary J. Hildeburn. I- 
lustrated. Cloth, 90 cents. 

History oF ENGLAND. In Rhyme. Ob- 
long, pp. 48. Cloth, $1 65. 

Tue Mopern CARPENTER AND BUILDER. 
New and Original Methods for every Cut 
in Carpentry, Joinery, and Hand-Railing. 
By Robert Riddell. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$5 50. 

Tue Curist oF THE AposTLEs’ CREED: 
the Voice of the Church against Arianism, 
Stranes, and Rénan, with an Appendix. 
By Rev. W. A. Scott, D.D. 8vo, pp. 432. 
Cloth, $3 25. 

MANUAL OF Lecat Stupy. For the Use 
of Students. By Scott R. Sherwood. 8yo, 
pp. 28. Paper, 60 cents. 


Iilustrated, 


Tue LAWYER IN THE ScHooL-Room. 
Comprising the Laws of all the States on 
important Educational Subjects. Com- 
piled, Arranged, and Explained by M. 
McM. Walsh. Cloth, $1 40. 

AMERICAN Pomotoey. Apples. 
John A. Warder. 290 Illustrations. 
pp. 744. Cloth, $3 25. 

A MANvAL or ELEMENTARY GEOMET- 
RIcAL Drawina, involving Three Dimen- 
sions. For Use in High Schools, Engiaeer- 
ing Schools, etc. By 8S. Edward Warren, 
C.E. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

TESTIMONIALS OF AMERICAN STATESMEN 
AND JURISTS TO THE TRUTHS OF CHRIS- 


By Dr. 
12mo, 


TIANITY. By Hon. Henry Wilson, U. 8. 
Senator. Paper, 10 cents. 
PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE. 


Besides canvassing for the Journna, and 
looking to premiums for remuneration, 
many persons of both sexes, North and 
South, East and West, are doing well in 
the sale of our bodks. Tue New Puysi- 
oGnomy is found to * take” as a subscrip- 
tion book. A copy is procured to exhibit 
when persons subscribe. Then the work 
is ordered in lots of 5, 10, 20, and even 100 
copies have been sent to our agent at one 
time. Young men and womeri out of 
employment can engage in this with profit 
to themselves and usefulness to the public. 
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| efiects of the tobacco used by the father 


Eo our Correspondents. | 
ru) 


were evinced in the children; and while 
the father’s constitution remained com- 
paratively sound, the children born to him 


Questions or ‘‘ GexeraL Interest’ | first inherited enough of his strength to 


will be answered in this department. 


Questions of personal interest 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 


be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to | their children 


“next number.” Your 


solicited. 


respond in the 
“Best THovuGcuts’ 


, 


| 
We | 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. | 
will be | and everybody wondered why such robust 
} parents 


live and grow up, but the younger ones 
were born without strength and stamina; 


e0 unfortunate with 
The soundest one of this 
If one 


should be 


family will not live to be ninety. 


| touches his sixty-fifth year he may consider 


himself fortunate. Rheumatism or dys- 


7 >, », mand ‘TT vA =] “ 
An Orper ror Books. Journats, | pepsia, or both, nearly always attend upon 


etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. | 
Questions for this department—To CorRE- | 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the | 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


SpectaL Notice—Ovwing to the crowded | 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- | 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shail be compelled hereafter to decline all | 
questions relating to subjects not properly | 
coming within the scope of this JouRNAL. | 
Queries relating to PuysioLocy, PHRENoL- 
ocy, Puysiocnomy, Psycno.ogy, Ern- 
NOLOGY, and AnTuRoPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral ScteNcEe of MAN, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, Gnd send us 
only ONE at a lime. 





Memory—Tosacco.—I am 
an old man. For sixty years I have used 
tobacco. I think my memory is as good as 
when I was young. I always have, and 
think I shall ever, enjoy a smoke. You 
new reformers of the present day are 
riding ¢heory to death, are you not? I feel 
cenfident that I am not any the worse for 
my constant use of tobacco from boyhood 
to old age, for I am now sixty-nine years 
old. Please give the public a faithful view 
of this subject.—s. ©. F. 

Ans. Our correspondent has evidently 
been endowed by kind nature with a tough, 
energetic constitution ; otherwise so viru- 
lent a poison as tobacco, used from nine 
years of age upward, would have broken 
him down and sent him full of pains and 
penalties to an untimely grave. Probably 
ten thousand people have been induced 
by our personal advice to quit the use 
of tobacco; they have gained from ten 
to forty pounds in weight, and they 
come in their thankfulness to congrat- 
ulate themselves and to thank us for 
their delivery. The human system is cap- 
able of enduring great strains before it 
breaks. Men can learn to use arsenic or 
laudauum so that they can take enough at 
once to kill fifty men who are not accus- 
tomed to it. But the strain the system 
receives is evinced by the nervous pros- 
tration and delirium occasioned by the 
withdrawal of the drug. It frequently 
happens that tobacco users do not appar- 
ently suffer in their own person very ma- 
terially, but their posterity are cursed by 
all the debility naturally resulting from 
abnormal indulgence. A medical friend 
of ours tells us a good story on this point. 
A mano thus accosted him: “ Doctor, my 
father was an inveterate smoker for sixty 
years, and died at ninety.” Our friend 
replied: *“* Ah! you look as if you belonged 
toa family that had some stamina and con- 
stitutional vigor, and probably there was a 
large family of you?” ‘“ Yes, there were 
twelve of us.” “How many of you are 
still alive? What has become of the 
younger members of the family who re- 
ceived their constitution after your father 
had been for a long time a great smoker *" 
The man hung his head and replied, “* Well, 
the six younger ones are dead. They 
never seemed to have much constitution.” 





This tells the whole story. The deleterious 


habitual users of tobacco, and we hold that, 
though a man himself may stagger under 
the burden of dissipation, he has no right 
to inflict upon a family of children the 
damaging influences of his own bad habits. 
If a man were to poison children one by 
one with arsenic so that they should not 
be permitted to see the fifteenth year, he 
would be called a monster, and be hung ac- 
cordingly. He who, by the use of liquor, 
tobacco, or by gluttonous practices poisons 
the life of his children and sends them to 
early graves, commits just as great a 
crime as he who commits the double crime 
against nature and God by administering 
the deadly drug direct. We advise our 
friend to gradually quit his tobaceo, to 
smoke less and less from week to week, 
until at the end of six months he shall have 
reduced it to a merely nominal amount, 
and then drop it altogether; and we doubt 
not, old as he is, he will be improved by 
the change, though he is too far gone ever 
to know how much he has damaged him- 
self, how much better and higher a life he 








might have lived by abstaining from that | 


poisonous drug. It is only the man who 
has had experience on both sides of a 
question who is qualified to form a judg- 
ment that covers the whole ground. We 
remember an illustration of great consti- 


tutional vigor enduring dissipation for | 


many years in the case of old Dr. 8., of 
Conn. He was stout and solid, and well 
made, eminent in his profession, but 
equally known for his love of liquor. We 
remember seeing him stand surrounded by 
a number of rum-drinkers, he holding in 
his hand a glass of rum. Some one said: 


“Well, Doctor, some people say that rum | 


hurts men. Now, you are a doctor, and 
you know about rum; what do you think 
of it?” ** Well,’’ said the Doctor, looking 
at his glass of rum, “I have drunk liquor 
pretty hard for forty years, and have been 
drunk a great many times within that 
period of my life, and am strong now at 
seventy-five years of age;"’ but hesitating 
a moment, his common sense and his 
scientific knowledge came to his rescue, 
and he added: “and perbaps if I had not 
drunk liquor I might live to bea hundred.” 
That tells the story. 


TEMPERAMENT—MARRIAGE. 
—A lecturer has advised those with light 
hair to marry those with dark hair, and 
vice versa. Is this good advice? and would 
persons marrying companions with hair of 
the same color be likely to disagree ? 

Ans. We think this the true method— 
those who have too much of the vital and 
mental should marry those who have more 
of the motive temperament, so as to equal- 
ize the extremes. But marrying compan- 
ions with hair of the same color does not 
indicate that they would disagree, more 
especially if the color was the right one— 
a medium between two extremes. But 
two persons of very light complexion, or 
very dark complexion, would not be likely 
to harmonize so well as two persons of a 
medium temperament, each possessing 
about an equal degree of all the tempera- 
ments. 
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DELINEATION OF CHARACTER. 
—You should ask your questions of the man 
who marked your chart. We can not spend 
our time working out puzzles or interpret- 
ing charts marked by others. It is not in- 
frequent for people to get a chart marked by 
some strolling phrenologist whose name 
we never heard, and then send the charts 
thus marked to us to study out and inter- 
pret. Some of these men send us a three- 
cent stamp to prepay the answer, but most 
of them do not. We wish it understood 
that this kind of work is not in our line, 
and mere thanks, if we had the disposition 
to do it, would not be an equivalent for the 
work. Ask all your questions at the time 
your head is under the hands of the ex- 
aminer, and if there are doubts which yon 
would have removed, send for a “ Mirror 
of the Mind.” 

Fisuine.—We are desired to | 
state the conditions on which a young man | 
may become one of a crew or party about 
to engage in the coast fisheries for 
mackerel, cod, etc. Will some one of our | 
readers please reply through this depart- 
ment, stating time of sailing, length of | 
voyage, cost of outfit, of what it consists, | 
and probable profits or wages, together | 
with such other information as a landsman | 
who desires to spend a summer in this | 
pursuit may wish to know. 





| 


Extinction oF Facutties.— | 
Will any of the faculties become extinct 
through neglect or inactivity ? 

Ans. No; but they may become inert | 
and almost powerless. The talent buried | 
may become dim, rusty, opaque, but is not | 
annihilated. It is the use of the powers | 
that gives strength, activity, success, and H 
the approval of the Master. Fish have | 
lived in caves for years, ages perhaps, in | 
total darkness, having no use for eyes, and | 
when caught are found to have only the 
rudiments of eyes, which daylight and use 


recall the same. 
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This includes taking all the sleep you 
need; sleep enough, no matter if it be ten 
hours. Eat nutritious diet; avoid spices, 
condiments and stimulants. Eat fruit in 
abundance, so as to keep the liver in an 
active condition. Eat coarse bread, that 
made of unbolted wheat meal is best. Eat 
but little greasy food, no pastry, candies, 
or pickles. Take active exercise, live in 
the open air, or be where there is plenty 
of light, and you will be in the way cf 
gaining size and strength. 


LireraturE.—It is a well- 
known fact that our leading literary jour- 
nalists do not even read articles which are 
sent to them unless they come from their 
“regular contributors.’ llow, then, can 
young writers gain an audience with the 
public by whom they wish to be judged ? 
And how can they proceed in order to 
obtain pecuniary compensation for articles 
which are really meritorious ¢ 


Ans. Let them start journals of their 
own. The field is open, and free to all. 
But it is not a fact that editors read only 
articles from regular contributors. But 
there must be something novel, original, 
rich, or racy, from unknown writers, to war- 
rant insertion. It is much easier to drivea 
team of well-broken horses than to handle 
colts. Young writers getting experience 
and age come to regard their earlier efforts 
with anything but favor, and would giadly 


Girts anpD Bovs.—Should 
they be educated together ? 
Ans. We are requested io give our views 
on this question throng: the JourNAL, 
and will do so at an early day. 


Publishers’ Department. 


CuaNnGE oF AppREss.—Sub- 
scribers when stating the fact of their 








sear | removal give us the place to which the 
would develop. So with dormant faculties. | JouRNaL should be sent én future, but fail 


| Quakers may, and do, ignore tune and | to state their former address. The follow- 


music, but they can not destroy the faculty. | 
Every well-formed Quaker baby born into 
the world will have all the organs of body | 
and brain the Almighty énfended it should 


| have, except in cases of idiocy. | 


FascinaTIoN—PsyYcHoLoey. 
—Can persons communicate their thoughts 
to each other silently and without gestures ? 
and if so, how? Is there such a thing as 
psychological fascination? If there is, how | 
can it be acquired ? 

Ans. This whole subject of psychology, 
clairvoyance, fascination, and mesmerism 
will be found explained and elucidated in 


| that large volume entitled “ Lisrary or 





Mesmerism.” Such questions are con- 
stantly being asked, and we must answer 
them generally by referring to the work 
above named. It would require fifty pages 
of the JouRNAL to satisfy inquiries on the 
subject. 

A victm who-wishes advice 
should give us his address, any address, so 
that we can answer by letter. We can not 
even name the infirmity in this JournaL 
for which he asks advice. But we may 
venture to admonish him to keep clear of 
all quack doctors who swindle and poison 
their victims. 


Garntinc Wercut.—In hav- 
ing my head examined at your establish- 
ment a few weeks since, I was told that I 
ought to acquire, if possible, a weight of 
a hs unds to correspond with the size of 
my head, which is 22 inches. I am 18 
years of age and weigh 120 pounds. I 
drink neither tea nor coffee, nor smoke or 
chew tobacco, How shall J] increase my 
weight? 

Ans. By living rightly in all respects. 


ing is a sample: 

Ep. A. P. J.: Sir—Please forward my 
JOURNAL in future to me at this place. 

Truly, Joun SMITH, 
Smithville, N. Y. 

Now, as our subscribers are all entered 
under the head of their respective resi- 
dences—towns, villages, or post-oftices—it 
is evident that we should have a difficult 
task to find John Smith’s former residence, 


| or which particular John Smith had re- 


moved. The following is a specimen of 
the style such letters, apprising us of 
change of address, should be written in: 
Ep. A. P. J.: Sir—Please to change the 
address of my JouRNAL from my former 
residence, Jonesborough, N. Y., to Smith- 
ville, Smith Co,, N. Y., and oblige, 
Truly, Joun STs. 


Ovr Prano Premium.—Mr. 
John Jones, of Pittston, Pa., to whose 
blind daughter we sent a piano recently, 
as premium for subscriptions, writes us in 
acknowledgment of its receipt: ‘“ The 
piano arrived safe and in good condition. 
It is an elegant jnstrument, I can not find 
words to express my feelings of gratitude 


| for your kindness and liberality in present- 


ing a piano valued at $450 to my dear blind 
daughter. * * * Ihave called in many 
of my friends to see the piano, and among 
them teachers and professors of music, 
and they all unite in pronouncing the 
piano an excellent instrument.’ Accom- 
panying the letter are certificates of reso- 
Intions passed by Thistle Lodge No. 512, 


| Gahonto Encampment No. 96, and Gahonto 


Lodge No, 314, I. 0. of O. F., of which Mr. 
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Jones is an esteemed member, awarding 
thanks to the editor of the PuRENoLoeIcaL 
Journal for his kindness and liberality. 
To whom shal! we send the next piano? 


A Pocket Kinepom.—We 
have pocket, or small, editions of books, 
pistols, spy-glasses, and why not of other 
things? Our aristocratic neighbors across 
the border want a kingdom. They don’t 
like republics nor provinces. The words 
kingdom, empire, etc., sound grand in 
monarchical ears. “ Léttle Hard Scrabble” 
would never amount to much, but change 
the name and call it Great Hard Scrabble, 
or Royal Hard Scrabble, and it is quite 
another thing. So Canada, Labrador, Nova 
Scotia, etc., simply mean certain desig- 
nated places—unimportant except for fish- 
ing, lumbering, plaster, and potatoes. But 
erect these places into a KINGDOM, and 
something more mighty is indicated. Then 
let them be backed up by England, Scot- 
land, the Shetland Islands, and “all out 
doors,’’ wouldn't it be grand? Then what 
would we be? Only poor republicans and 
democrats. We should not wear cockades 
with lions, unicorns, etc., like our neigh- 
bors; nor should we have ever so many 
“ footmen,” “ lackeys,"’ and sycophants 
hanging on; nor a swarm of hungry beg- 
gare, made so by the foolish expenses of 
foolish fellows aping foolish royalty. But 
why will Americans submit to such non- 
sense? Here is a paragraph from a New 
Brunswick paper, which explains itself: 

The St. John’s (N. B.) Glode complains 

thus: * That we are to enter upon a course 
of extravagance in the new kingdom is 
pretty certain. The President of the 
Jnited States, who governs about forty 
millions of people, has a salary of only 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and green- 
backs at that. The governor-general of 
our little kingdom of four million people 
is to have a salary of fifty thousand dollars 
in gold.” 

And a long line of petty officers in the 
train. There is no justice in taxing the 
people to support a useless monarchy, 
nor will an endightened people submit to it. 
It is only an ignorant populace that will 
consent to pay for useless pomp and cere- 
mony. Have a pocket kingdom if you 
will—tce prefer a republic. 


Tue Turkisu Batu.—When 
in “the old country,’ we were induced to 
take a Turkish bath, simply to try its 
effects. We very soon learned that this 
sort of bath exceeded all similar luxuries. 
The wet-sheet pack, the vapor bath, the 
Ruesian, the douche, shower, and so forth, 
were not to be compared with this. We 
procured all the books, pamphlets, circu- 
lars, etc., giving information as to the con- 
struction and management of the Turkish 
bath in Europe, and sent the same to our 
much-esteemed friend and former coad- 
jutor, Charles H. Shepard, M.D., of 68 
Columbia Street, Brooklyn, then conduct- 
ing a first-class water-cure. He “took the 
idea,”’ and at once erected a Turkish bath, 
which we believe was the first opened in 
America. It worked beautifully, and was 
largely patronized. Others were started 
in New York and Boston. The Doctor was 
desirous to learn from personal observation 
the working of the Turkish bath in Great 
Britain and Ireland, as well as on the Con- 
tinent. With this view he eet sail more 
than a year ago on a tour, to visit ail the 
great public baths of Europe, extending 
his journey even to Constantinople, from 
whence he brought home all that is known 
of the Turkish bath, ancient and modern. 
He saw how potent for the relief of rheu- 
matic aches and pains ; how almost magical 
for the removal of skin diseases ; and how 
renovating this, to him, newly discovered 
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agency proved to be. He decided to enlarge 
his facilities, so as to accommodate a larger 
number of applicants—of both sexes—and 
has recently, at great expense, fitted up on 
his own premises the most samptuous set 
of Turkish baths to be found in any country. 
They are as clean and as elegant as a Fifth 
Avenue drawing-room, entirely free from 
bad odors and sulphurous smells, common 
in some of these warm places. We con- 
gratulate the Brooklynites, so blessed with 
churches, on this excellent means of phys- 
ical regeneration. Those who wish to 
know more about this Eastern—heathen— 
institution, may send to Dr. Shepard a | 
stamped envelope properly addressed to 
themselves, in which to receive a descrip- 

tive circular by return post. | 





Anytoinc You Want.— | 
Every day letters reach us from “far, far 
away,” asking if we will “be so kind and 
condescending” as to purchase a paper of 
pins, a skein of thread, a piece of tape, fish- 
hooks and lines, photographic pictures, | 
books, maps, writing paper, pens, ink, 
hats, caps, coats, cloaks, carpets, and so 
forth, and send them by return post or ex- 
press, C.0.D, To save time, we give this 
public answer. On receipt of the cost, we 
will buy and forward anything merchant- 
able to be found in this market—except | 
poisonous liquors, tobacco, lottery tickets, 
and other nuisances. These things and 
the like we will not touch, taste, nor per- 
mit others to do so if we can prevent it. 
All the great express companies call at our | 
store, 389 Broadway, N. Y., daily, and give | 
receipts for all sorts and sizes of boxes, 
bundles, and parcels. Our country friends 
may remit what amount they please, by 
check, draft, or post-office order payable to 
our order, and we will send anything they 
wish—from a cake of soap to a grindstone 
or an anchor. Elephants are scarce at 
present; but cats, dogs, monkeys, and 
donkeys may be had in any quantities. 
Send on your order, and the money with 
it. 


Drawine Teetu.—The den- | 
tist, thanks to recent developments of 
science, is no longer an object of terror to 
youngandold. Nitrous oxide, pronounced 
the most efficient and harmless among 
anesthetics, has wrought the wonderful 
change. By its administration the martyr 
to decayed and aching teeth falls into a 
profound sleep of a few minutes’ duration, 
and awakes to find the osseous troubles 
no longer festering in his jaw—the source 
of all his ill departed. A skillful and ex- 
perienced hand is to be preferred in the 
delicate operations of dental surgery, and 
we would recommend no other. Dr. Col- 
ton, of Cooper Institute, in this city, prob- 
ably has drawn more teeth with the use of 
nitrous oxide than any other American 
dentist, and some of our assistants speak 
in terms of strong commendation of his 
efficiency. 

Owing to a surplus of pre- 
pared matter for our present number, we 
have been obliged to lay over until our 
next our usual installment on Physiology. 
On that subject we have in hand “Adul- 
teration of Food,” ‘‘ Water Cure,” “‘Adopt- 
ing Children,” and other items. 


The Gymnastic apparatus, 
or Bacon’s “Home Gymnasium,” adver- 
tised in the Journat, is admirably | 
adapted for the purposes of gradual 
physical training. Its completeness and 
portability are unequaled by any other 
similar device. Dr. Dio Lewis, speaking 
of it, says: ‘* I congratulate the public and 
Mr. Bacon upon this important contribu- 





\ them no harm; 


tion to our means of physical culture. It 
is undoubtedly the best apparatus ever 
devised for home use. It is adapted to the 
clergyman’s study, to the parlor, and, in- 
deed, to any and all homes.” 

We have the apparatus on sale. 
stamp for circular, —— 

We are indebted to the 
Skandinavisk Post for the following favor- 
able notice: ‘“‘ Af PaRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND Lire ILLUSTRATED hafva vi emottagit 
aprilhaftet, och hinvisa till var rekommen- 
dation i numro 47.—Denna journal Ar af sa 
mengfaldigt intresse, aft hvarje skandi- 
navisk familj skulle térmera sitt husbibli- 
othek dermed.” 


We are compelled, by lack 


Send 


| of space, to defer the publication of ** Queen 


Elizabeth” until the August number. 


Firry Doiiars Savep.— 
Sometimes men come two or three hun- 
dred miles to New York solely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a phrenological exami- 
nation, with advice as to what profession, 
trade, or business would be best adapted 
to their talents, health, and success in 
life. Though this is a good investment, 
the fifty dollars might be saved, and the 


| information be obtained by means of like- 


nesses. Persons wishing our aid in this 
way, who can not afford to visit the city, 
may send us a prepaid envelope properly 
addressed to themselves, asking for the 
“Mirror of the Mind.” This will give in- 


| formafion as to what likenesses are needed, 


proper measurements, terms, etc. 


Tue Hetioryre Process.— 
This process of engraving by means of 
photography and chemicals is now in suc- 
cessful operation in this city, and promises 






[Juxy, 


Gusiness. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.) 


Aupany Law Scnoot. The 
next Term of this School commences on 
the first Tuesday of September, 1867. 

The Professors are Hon. Ina Harris, 
LL.D., Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., 
Amos Dean, LL.D. 


Circulars obtained by addressing 
AMOS DEAN, 
Albany, N. Y. 





Tue Hyerrn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





Mrs. E. De La Verenr, M.D., 


325 ApEe.Lrut Street, Brookiyn. 


Munn & Co., No. 37 Park 
Row, New York, Publishers of the Scren- 
TiFtc AMERICAN, Solicitors of American 
and Foreign Patents. 

Twenty-two years’ experience in obtain- 
ing Patents. 

Thirty Thousand Applications for Pat- 
ents made at their agency. 

Consultations and Advice to Inventors 
free. 








soon to supersede the old methods of wood | 


engraving. Many of the cuts which illus- 
trate our article on “‘ Man, Monkeys, and 
Gorillas,” in the present number, were 
executed by this method, and they are 
quite equal to the original “copy” in our 
estimation. Cuts No. 1 to 4, 7, and 15 to 
37 are good specimens. As work can be 
done much cheaper by heliotypy, the new 
process can not fail to recommend itself to 
publishers; and we would refer our co- 
temporaries to the advertisement of the 
Heliotype Company, whose prospectus 


| may be seen on another page. 


Roman Catnotics.—We are 
making slow progress in procuring por- 
traits and biographies of the more promi- 
nent American priests—but we shall event- 
ually succeed. There seems to be a disin- 
clination on the part of some to appear in 
print. Butit is not our intention to either 
libel or to deify them. They are simply 
human beings, just as good as others who 


| conduct themselves as well, and will re- 


ceive courteous treatment at our hands. 
Public men belong, in a measure, to the 
public, and may be seen. In showing up 


| the Protestant clergy to our readers we do 
nor shall we treat the | 


Catholics less kindly. It is our intention 
to give the Jews a similar treat. All want 
a hearing, and it shall be the aim of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to exhibit all 
the leading religions and religionists, with 


| their preachers, priests, and rabbis, to an 


intelligent inspection of their various 
merits. We have already given groups 
of the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists, and now give the Baptists. 
When ladies who are not before the public 
beg us to excuse them from appearing in 
print, we always respect their wishes; but 
we feel no such tenderness toward white 
cravats or clerical robes. If we are not 
mistaken, they are like the rest of us—all 
sinners. But we will handle them gently, 
and point out their faults in all kindness. 
Such as are to be consigned will be ju 

by a Power higher than themselves. 


Pamphlets Containing Laws of all Coun- 
tries free. 

A Handsome Bound Volume, Containing 
150 Mechanical Engravings, and the U. 8. 
Census by Counties, with Hints and Re- 
cipes for Mechanics, mailed on receipt of 
2 cents. 3m. 





Tue QuINTETTeE ORCHESTRA. 
A collection of Quadrilles, Contra Dances, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Polka Redowas, Schot- 
tisches, Mazourkas, and Serenade Pieces, 
arranged for TWO VIOLINS, CLARINET, 
CORNET, and BASS. In Five Books, one 
for each Instrument. Price of the Set, 
$6. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7l1 Broadway, New York. 

Waters’ SQuaRE AND Up- 

RIGHT PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 


| Orneans, the best manufactured, to Let, 


and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second- 
hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand piands. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New 7-octave Pianos for 
$275 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 
HORACE WATERS. 

Dr. Dio Lewis’ TRAINING 
Scnoot for Teachers of the New Gymnas- 
tics will hold its ELeventu Session in 
the Gymnasium in Essex Street, Boston, 
beginning on the Ist of July, 1867. For 
a circular, address Dr. Dio Lewis, Box 12, 
Boston. 2t. 





For Sartz.—A file of New 
York Daily Times, from January, 1862, to 
the present time. Terms low. Address 
“Ant,” care of Mr. S. R, Wells, No. 389 





Broadway. it. 
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GovERNMENT AGENCY AND 
DestGNATED DEposITORY OF THE UNITED 
Srates.—Joserpa U. Orvis, President ; 
Joun T. Hrw1, Cashier. 


THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
363 Broadway, Corner of Franklin Street. 


TERMS FOR BANKS AND BANKERS’ 
ACCOUNTS : 

Takes New England Money at 1-10 and 
New York State at 1-4 per cent. discount. 

Checks on Albany, Troy, Boston, Phila- 
delphia. and Baltimore, etc., at par. 

Interest collected, and credited in Gold or 
Currency, as directed. 

Revenue Stamps supplied—$20 with 4 per 
cent. discount. 

Revenue Stamps supplied—$100 with 4 1-2 
per cent. discount. 

Revenue Stamps supplied—$1,000 5 per 
cent. discount. 

All classes of Government Securities 
bought and sold. 17-30's exchanged into 
5-20°s. 


Redeems for National Banks, at present, 
without charge, using the Bills in our 
business. 

J. U. ORVIS, President. 

June, 2t. JOHN T. HILL, Cashier. 











Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 

riment must reach the publishers by the 

1st of the month preceding the date in which 

they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 








Dr. S. B. Smirn’s Evecrro- 
Maenetic Macuines.— The only ones 
where a true unmixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and_ strong etic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the “* Six 
current” contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one current in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 


falsity that the so-called “Six current [ 


machine has nearly double magnetic 
ss The book I allude to will be 
ound interesting and instructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 
N.B. The Magnetic power of my intensi- 
fled Direct Current raises nine pounds. 
* The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
ay a much stronger physiological effect 
n I have seen from any other apparatus. 
“ B. Srtium an, Jr., Yale College.” 
Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 
Address DR. S. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 





W anTED—AGENTS—$75 to 
= per month, everywhere, male and 
female, to introduce throughout the United 
States the GENUINE ID OVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price a 
$18. Fully warranted for five years. e 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more utiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
* Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address 

SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CauTion.—Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really Fe cheap machine manu- 
factured. Jn.,4t. 





Boarpine In New York.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 18 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 


city. 

— Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 








Tue AMERICAN EpucaTIONAL 
MontTHLy.—Devoted to Popular Instruc- 
tion and Literature. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, NO. 42, VOL. IV. 

I. The Instruction of the People in the 
19th Century. Part II. Popular Education 
in American Schools. By M. E. de Lave- 
leye, in Revue des Deux Mondes. 

I. A Journey to Ashango Land. By J. 

J. Stevenson. 

III. Self-Culture. By Prof. E. North. 

IV. Solomon's Words Concerning the 


> . T. W. Wills. 

V. A Plea for a Neglected Study. By J. 
B. Drury. 
mS Pugge—A Dialogue. By Whitte 

ore. 

VII. John Boyd. A Story of School 
Life. By W. W. Tufts. 

VIII. Mathematical Geography. R. 8. J. 

IX. Unwise Legislation on Corporal 
Punishment in School. By the Editor. 

X. Poor Policy. By the Editor. 

XI. Breakers Ahead. By the Editor. 

XII. Educational Intelligence. United 
States, Great Britain, France. 

XIII. Current Publications: Chemietry 
—Voice and Action—New America—In- 
tellectual Development of Europe—The 
Open Polar Sea—Literature—Natural The- 
ology—The Nation—The Naturalist, etc. 
a V.—What is New in Science and the 

rts. 

XV. Recent Inventions for Schools.— 
re Holder and Spelling Stick. 

JI. Bulletin of Teachers who are Can- 
didates for Positions. 

XVII. School Properties for Sale and to 


nt. 

XVIII. Descriptions and Price Lists of 
School Books, Maps, Globes, Desks, and 
all Articles for Use in Schools. 

Price, $1 50 per annum. Specimens by 
mail, prepaid, 15 cents. 


CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL. 

Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, in 
exchange for a little work in the Educa- 
tional field, a — = Webster's Royal 
Quarto Dictionary, Price, $12. 

J. W. SCHERMERAORN & CO., 

Publishers, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 





Tuose DestrinG A SUPERIOR 
ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARATUS, 
(HIGHEST PREMIUM,) 


should obtain Dr. Kidder’s Seir-OpeRrat- 
rn@, latest improved, bearing the PATENT 
LABELS of 1860 and 1866. 


Address for full information, 
DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
480 Broadway, New York. 





Heratp oF Heattu.—In 
order to let those who have never seen 
this valuable monthly judge of its merits, 
we will send it three months on TRIAL for 
30 cents, $2 a year, 20 cents a number. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 Laight Street, 
New York. 


New York Hyeeran Home 
AND SwepisH Movement Cure.—N. D. 
Thompson, M.D., has rented house No. 117 
Waverley Place, New York, a few doors 
west of Washington Square, where patients 
can promenade in the grove at pleasure, 
and convenient to Sixth Avenue cars. 

He has secured the services of competent 
associate physicians, male and female, and 
efficient help in all departments; and is 
prepared to afford the best facilities for the 
successful treatment of all forms of disease. 

He is also prepared to visit patients in 
city or country; and to lecture on Hygiene 
at any convenient point where all necessary 
preparations have been made, and from 
twenty to thirty days’ notice has been given 
him. He may also be consulted by letter, 
stating fully the patient’s symptoms, man- 
ner of living, and age, and inclosing five 
dollars for prescription. 

The table is strictly vegetarian, but freely 
supplied with the best fruits and vegetables 
that can be procured in this market. 

The oma department is under the 
direct supervision of a graduate of the 
Hygeio-Tnerapentic College,one of superior 
ability and experience in that department. 

The moral and religious influence of a 
Scriptural Christianity will, so far as pos- 
sible, be encouraged throughout the entire 
Institution, and devotional exercises w:ll 
be conducted daily, to which all are kindly 
invited to attend. 

For further particulars address N. D. 
THOMPSON, M.D., 140 West Sixteenth 
Street, until the first of May, 1867, after 
that 117 Waverley Place, New York. M.3t. 





Tur AMERICAN NATURALIST, 
a Popular, Illustra Monthty Magazine 
of Natural History, published by the Essex 
Institute, Salem, Mass. 

Terms: $3a year. Single numbers 25 cts. 

Contents of Vol. L., No. 4. 

The Recent Bird Tracks of the Basin of 
Minas. By C. Fred. Hartt. A.M. Rare 169. 

The Habits of the Gorilla. By W. Win- 
wood Reade— 177. 

The Moss-Animals, or Fresh Water 
Polyzoa. By Alpheus Hyatt, concluded. 
With a Plate—page 180. 

The Land Snails of New England. By 
as Morse, continued. Ilustrated—page 

Parasitic Plants. By G. D. Phippen. 
wy 188. 

— Culture. By F. W. Fellowes— 


196. 

The Scorpion of Texas. By G. Lincecum, 
M.D. Illustrated—page 203. 

A Note from the kar North. By J. T. 
Ny 205. 

Reviews: Prodrome of a Work on the 
Ornithology of Arizona Territory. By 
Elliott Coues, M.D.—page 209. 

Natural History Miscellany. Botany.— 
The Lotus—page 210. .—Artificial 
Nests of Insectivorous Birds in Switzer- 
land— page 2i1 .—Advance of 
Geological Science—page 212. Microscopy. 
The Microscope in Medical Jurisprudence ; 
The Polycystina—page 213. Explorations 
and Works in Progress—page 213. Cor- 

d The Trichina spiralis. [l- 





ImwrensE Prices Paiw For 
Op Books. 
Cuearest Book Store IN THE WORLD! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassau Street, 
New York. jly. 





An It_ustraTep CrrcuLar, 
showing the facts in regard to the many 
different qualities of electricity, as now 
soongulant by scientific men, will be sent 
to any address, free of =. 

Address DR. JERO KIDDER, 480 
Broadway. New York. 





ScaLes.—A large variety of 
improved Weighing Scales for Stores, 
Markets, Factories, Families, etc., at re- 
duced prices—every Scale warranted. 

D. YOUNG, Agent, 56 Courtland Street, 
below Greenwich, New York. 
— and Howe’s Scales always on 

nD 





For tHe Dear.—Haslam’s 
Magnifying Tubes can be worn on the 
head and concealed from view by the hair, 
and enable persons to hear in church or 
other public assemblies. Send for a - 
oo to E. LAM, 3 John Street, New 

ork. Feb. 6t 





lustrated. The Study of Science and the 
Classics, The False Scorpion—page 214. 
Natural History Calendar. The Insects of 
June. Ilinstrated—page 220. Proceedings 
of Scientific Societies—page 224. lt 





MEN AND TIMES OF THE 
REVOLUTION ; including correspondence of 
ublic men, and reminiscences and inci- 
nts of the American Revolution, by 
Winstow C. Watson. Post-paid, $2. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, New York. 





Tue Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in wer of the Cecilian 


air, etc. 
Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 


Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 


Price, $1. Sent free of Postage on re- 
ceipt of ted Descriptive Catalogues ot 
Masonic ke, Regalia, etc., sent on 
application. 


MASONIC ae G AND MANU- 
432 Broome Street, New York. 





| out of employment. Send for Ca 
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A. A. Constantine & Co.’s 
PERSIAN HEALING Soap is what every one 
wants for the Toilet, Nursery, Bath; all 
Eruptions of the Skin, Chapped Hands, 
Diseased Scalp, etc. 

We will make it for the mnvrergst of an 
EXPERIENCED CANVASSER, in each county 
in the United States and Canada, to take 
the Agency, and sell it to EVERY FAMILY. 
Sample sent free, on reccipt of 50 cents. 
Call or address 


A. A, CONSTANTINE & CO., 

7 Nassau Street, New York City. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
BALDNESS CURED. 

Messrs. A. A. Constantine & Co.: It 
ix with pleasure that I can recommend your 
Persian Healing Soap for baldness; it is 
bringing my hair in beautifully. I con- 
sider it the best Hair Renovator in use, 
and would recommend it to every one who 
is troubled with baldness, or falling off of 
the hair. M. M. Comps, 218 Atlantic Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. J. D. Apams, Pastor of the M. E. 
Church, Bloomfield, N. J.. writes: Of your 
Persian Healing Soap I can speak with 
confidence aud in high eulogy. It is a 
charm. It heals with unusual rapidity. I 
don’t want to be withont it. 

The cleansing, healing, and tonic proper- 
ties render it valuable for the toilette, as 
well as in cases where cutaneous diseases 

revail. For washing the wounds of 

orses, the Soap is highly recommended.— 
Ba. Turf, Field, and Farm. 

According to promise, I inform you of 
the success that has attended your Persian 
Medicated Soap. It has cured Pimples on 
the Face and Neck, Itch, Salt Rheum, Sun- 
burn, howe A Hands, and Indolent Ulcers ; 
and know ~ Ly medica] ingredients, will 
say itis the best medicated soap in the mar- 
ket. Yours respectfully, Witt1am Wrnn, 
Chemist and Druggist, 150 Fulton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Hyeientc Cure, Burraro, 
N. Y¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





Acrnts WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States, All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
are plainly shown. This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
talogue, 
giving ee and terms. Address 

AYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New felusic, 

Tue Musicat Casket.—A 
collection of Gems for the Piano. Arran 
ed by Frederick Blume. Price 20 cts. each. 

No. 1. Strver Rrprtes—Waltz. 

No. 2. Witprane—Galop. (tische. 

No. 8. Meet Me IN THE Lane — Schot- 

No. 4, Barney O'Hra—Wailtz. 

No. 5. Pappy’s THz Boy—Variation. 

No. 6, ConstTantina Brown—Variatian. 

No. 7. Up anp Down—Galop. 

No. 8. Kiss (Il Bacio) Wautz. 

No. 9. Guarps WALTz. 

No. 10. MABEL 4 

No. 11. Hmpa = 

No. 12. Natrona Arrs. ist Set. No. 13. 
Do., 2d Set. No. 14. Do., 8d Set. 

No. 15. AMERICAN MELopiEs. Ist Set. 

No. 16. Do., 2d Set. No. 17. Do., 8d Set. 

No. 18. Intsn A Ist Set. No. 19, do., 
2a Get, No. 20, do. 3d Set. No. 21, éo.4th Set. 


0. 22. Scorcn MELoprEs, Ist Set. No. 
28, do., 2d Set. No. 24, do., 8d Set. No. 
%, do., 4th Set. 


No. 26. AMERICAN Hornpirss, ist Se 
~ 4 pe. ae Ret. . » 
0. 2. Java, Span an q 
MNo. 3 Hi aB en ‘ns, 
o. 29. Home and Buy a m. Wal 
No. 30. Pretry Lrrtix Saran.’ Schot- 


tisch. . 
Music sent by mail, secu wrapped, 
on receipt of the marked price” 
’ FREDERICK 


208 Bowery, New York. 
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General Items. 
Wantep. — Repeated calls 


for competent phrenologists reach us from 
all quarters. The last call is from several 
subscribers in Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 
We are promised a warm reception by the 
natives and others. Who will go? We 
must stick to the large audience we now 
address through the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
WAL. 

Another “call” is from Sypney, New 
South Wales, Australia. Another from Ja- 
maica, West India Islands; and still more 
pressing calls come from several parts of 
the new Dominion of Canada. These appli- 
cants object to anything “ green,” with a 
“brogne.” In fact, we are obliged to spend 
considerable time writing letters declining 
invitations. Good phrenologists, like phy- 
sicians, will always have enongh to do 
where they are. — 

Tur New ANNUAL OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY AND PryrstoeNomy For 1868 will 
be put to press early in the autumn. A 
limited space will be given to appropriate 
advertisements, at $50 a page; $30 for half 
a page; or $15 for a quarterofa page. We 
expect to print at least 50,000 copies, on 
good paper, and the whole will be illus- 
trated with numerous portraits of distin- 
guished personages, including biographies 
and characters. It will be an excellent 
medium for advertisers. 





“ Monsteur Tonson Come 
Aeary.”"—A former generation had their 
langh over the persecutions and annoy- 
ances suffered by the poor distracted 
Frenchman. We reproduce the poem, with 
illustrations by Caapman, for the enter- 
tainment of the present generation. We 
think it equal to the best of modern comic 
literature, and worthy a place in “ Lire 
ILLUSTRATED.” — 

Tue Law.—We have receiv- 
ed the catalogue of the Law School of the 
University of Albany, N. Y., for 1866-7, 
from which we learn that the institution is 
in a flourishing condition. There is some 
satisfaction in having for professors such 
men as Hon. Ina Harris, Hon. Amasa J- 
Parker, and Amos Dean, LL.D. The next 
term commences in September. There is 
no better law school in America. Anyone 
contemplating the study of law should send 
stamps to Prof. Dean for a circular. 


Soap! Soap! Soar!—We 
sing to beantiful soap, not the soft slimy 
soap used to scrub floors, wash dirty linen, 





| 


or scurvy pigs; but the fine, creamy, toilet, 


which leaves no unpleasant odors, is the 
sort. Such is Cotreatre’s Aromatic, ad- 
vertised in this Journnan. Then there is 
Griswold’s Sonsy Toilet Soap, and the 
Sonsy Floating Bath Soap, which claims 
to be “buoyant upon the water, float- 
ing on its surface like a cork, and never 
softening or wasting like other so-called 
soaps. Its effect upon the body is invig- 
orating and healthful.’’ Then there is Con- 
STANTINE'S Persian Hearne Soap, notic- 
ed in a former number. This is also high- 
ly perfumed with an odor very much like 
tar—not in the least disagreeable to one 
accustomed to it. We regard this an ex- 
cellent soap in all respects, 





Ovr Booxs 1x Uran.—TuHe 
photographic artists, Messrs. Savace and 
OrtincerR, of Salt Lake City, recently 
opened a somewhat extensive book store 
in that Rocky Mountain paradise, and 
have ordered from us a stock of books, 
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busta, etc. It is the intention of these 
gentlemen to do what they can to place 
within reach of the Western pioneers all 
that is new and useful in literature. We 
send many Journats to all the Western 
Territories, of which Uran must become 
the great central mart, a stopping-place 
on the road across the continent. 


In true Works.—Onr neigh- 
bor Bogardus, photographic artist, corner 
of Broadway and Franklin Street, is taking 
some of the finest pictures to be seen on 
this great thoroughfare. Besides the merit 
of clearness and sharpness, his pictures 
have the special merit of correct posture. 
The artist so places his sitter as to bring 
out his “character.” To one he gives a 
front view ; to another a side view or pro- 
file; to another a three-quarter view, de- 
pending on the expression. He must, in- 
deed, be something of a physiognomist to 
be so uniformly successful in catching 
the spirit of his subject. Among those 
recently taken for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, now being engraved, are por- 
traits of Du Chaillu, the gorilla hunter; 
Nast, the artist, who has been called the 
Doré of America; and Hon. Richard B. 
Connolly, our comptroller of New York. 

Mr. Bogardus is one of the earliest and 
one of the best photographers in the city. 
Whether he is competing fora Paris medal, 
we know not. His work commends itself. 





For tHe Lapties.—The 
Fashion Magazines are all recommending 
Bradley's celebrated Duplex Elliptic or 
Double Spring Skirt as the most graceful 
and elegant as well as the most durable 
and economical skirt made. 

See advertisement. 


A New Kerosene Burner. 
—Dr. A. H. Platt, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has invented and patented a lamp, which 
he calls the “ Vicrory’’—described in ad- 
vertisement—said to be superior to all 
similar burners. It is described on another 
page. — 

How To Swim.—We have a 
little book entitled “Tar Swiumen’s 
Gutpg,” illustrated with several engrav- 
ings, showing how this healthful and in- 
teresting art may be learned. Besides 
these, it contains those most sensible 
“Hints to Swimmers,” by Dr. Franklin. 
Also, the Effects of Bathing on Health; 
Time and Places for Swimming; Aids in 
Learning to Swim; the Cramp; Entering 
the Water; Striking Out; Diving or 
Plunging; Swimming in Deep Water; 
Treading Water; Thrusting; Floating ; 
Artificial Aid; Swimming Under Water; 
on the Back, etc. With remarks on the 
Causes of Drowning; How to Save Per- 
sons from Drowning; Resuscitating the 
Drowned, and all that is necessary for a 
person to know preparatory to , + 4 
into river, lake, or sea. The “ Swimmer's 
Gutpe” will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
for 25 cents, Address this Office. 


Some of the engravings 
which illustrate the article entitled ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Tonson,” were engraved for us by Dr. 
BE. Alexander Anderson, of this city, who 
is now ninety-one years old! . He has been 
engaged in engraving for over seventy 
years, and is known among artists as the 
“ father of wood engraving,” althongh his 
first attempts were on type metal. He first 
illustrated a work published over seventy 
years ago, entitled the “‘ Looking-Glass,” 
a book of instructive and short- moral 
stories, well known even now, Although 
indep-ndent, the Doctor—who is a regular 
graduated M.D.—is never idle. He is hale 
and hearty still, and we hope he has many 
long years of usefulness before him yet. 
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© Monsigur Sonson\” 
An old story ina new adress. 


By Toh Collins. 


HERE lived in London, in 
the days of yore, 

A Frenchman, exiled from 
his native shore; 

Poor, friendless, forced by 
fortune long to roam, 

At last he found within its 
walls a home. 

Nor wife nor children cheer- 
ed his lonely hours, 

For him nosunshine brought 
the birds and flowers 

But, hermit-like, he loved 
the world to shun, 

In quiet solitude, till life 
was done. 

He read, or smoked, or doz- 
ed the livelong day, 

Or with his quid whiled the time away. 

Yet he was kind; the beggar knew his door, 

And starving children blessed him o’er and o’er. 

The neighbors proudly claimed him for their own, 

Till “ Bon jour, Monsieur /” seemed no foreign tone. 

















Thus peacefully the worthy man grew old, 
Unvexed by care or cankering thirst for gold ; 
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In close retirement, each succeeding year 
Rolled on unmarked by doubt, or hope, or fear. 

It chanced, howe’er, a wicked wag, who knew 
How much our friend withdrew from public view, 
Resolved to tease him, merely out of fun, 

And thus the plot mischievously begun. 

One night when Monsieur had retired to rest, 

A rousing knock his slumber deep distressed. 

He rubbed his eyes—“ Mon Dieu! vat ’ave we here ? 
Who-o-o’s dat?” he stammered, in suspense and fear. 





No answer came; but soon another blow 
Rung at the door to summon him to go. 
With cautious step he slow descends the stairs, 
In his unsteady hand the candle flares. 
Through the long hall he drags unwilling feet, 
And doubting opes the door into the street. 
“T beg your pardon, sir, for much I fear 
I have disturbed your nap by coming here ; 
Is Mister Thompson’s lodging somewhere near ?” 


“ No, sare! no Monsieur Tonson in dis place, 
I tell you so—I nevare see his face. 
My friend, pardonnez-moi—I shut de door ; 
You break my sleep—I go to get some more.” 
A week had not passed by—again a knock 
At midnight roused him like an earthquake shock ; 
Again the poor old Frenchman gropes his way 
By the dim beams that round his lantern play. 
Trembling and pale, he whispers as he goes, 
“ Ma foi! who comes here ?—de debil only knows!” 
With faltering hand he draws the bolt aside, 
When a sharp voice in ringing accents cried, 
“ Pray, sir, will you inform me, if you can, 
Where I may find a certain little man 








Whose name is Thompson, if I guess aright, 
For I must know his whereabouts to-night.” 
“Ah! sare, me 
know your 
voice—de oder 
day 
You knock so loud, 
you fright my 
3 vits away. 
Indeed, sare, dere 
: no Monsieur 
Tonson dat I 
know— 
Begar! I tell you 
dat tree nights 
ago » 

The door was 
shut, and Mon- 
sieur sought 
his bed, 

But tossed, till break of day, Nis aching head. 
Visions of ghosts carhe flitting round the room, 
And filled his soul with ever-deepening gloom. 
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Day went, and night again her curtains drew 
In solemn silence, till the clock struck two. 
A thundering knock aroused him from his dreams, 
And at the front a torch-light faintly gleams. 
“ Hallo! old fellow !” echoed at the door, 
“Old Mister Thompson I must see once more. 
Do tell me, does he live within this street ? 
Come, let me know the number, I entreat.” 
“ Sacre !—diable !—vat you ask me for? 
I tell you once—I can not tell no more ; 
Sare, please, oh! nevare come to call me down— 
No Monsieur Tonson live in London town !” 
Still unabashed, 
on each suc- 






SS ceeding night, 
= The same rude ras- 
> cal met the 4 
» Frenchman’s 


e sight. 
=. Worn out at last— 
his sleep quite 
driven away— 
In that lone house 
an invalid he \ 


lay. 

But now the 

rogue his wont- 

SS ed calls for- 
Re bore, 


By fortune urged to India’s distant shore; 
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And his poor victim raised his drooping head, 
Glad to believe his vile tormentor fled. 

Years passed, and yet his strength knew no decay, 
Though sober thought had tinged his hair with gray 
His voice, still strong, in patriot numbers rung, 

As when of old the Marseillaise he sung ; 
No fearful sounds disturbed his nightly rest, 
No dun, no vagabond by hunger pressed : 

In peace he lived—in peace he hoped to die 
In nameless slumber ’neath an alien sky. 

"Twas winter—fitful gusts were howling loud, 

Covering all nature with a snowy shroud ; 

No footfalls echoed on the pavement stone— 

“ Past one o'clock !” the watchman cried alone. 
Scarce had he cried, two figures slowly passed, 
Hooded and cloaked against the driving blast ; 

By turns they eyed the snow-heaped doors around, 
And numbered houses till the spot they found. 





“Why! Tom!” said one, “that is the place, I swear; 
I'll bet that Thompson still is living there !” 
“Done!” cried the other; “I'll bet he’s gone below; 
He must have died of fright, you plagued him so.” 
Meantime our foreign friend securely slept, 
While o’er his mind bright sunny pictures crept; 
Once more he roves upon the banks of Seine, 
Or views the splendors of Versailles again ; 
Sings the bold songs that echo “ Vive la France 
And trips with damsels in the evening dance. 
Bright eyes watch o’er him—social hearth-fires burn, 
As kindly voices greet his safe return. 


” 





Hark! a low rumbling sound the vision breaks ; 
Amazed and trembling, the fond dreamer wakes. 


~ o~ 


Is it the tread of fast approaching day, 

Or speeds the storm along its furious way? 

A louder sound his very soul appalls, 

As if a crash of thunder burst the walls. 

His hair on end, and shivering with the cold, 
The night-robe slipping from his nerveless hold, 
The unwieldly door, with pain unlocked at iast, 
He steps aside to shun the piercing blast. 

A spectral form, in deep sepulchral tone, 

Solemn and slow, began to speak——a groan, 
One wild despairing cry escaped him then, : 
“ Begar! here’s Monsieur Tonson come again !” 
Down fell his lamp—he rushed outside the door, 
With terror frenzied, and was seen no more ! 
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